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OUTDOOR LIFE 


Vor. XXI. 


NuMBER 3 


THE AMERICAN ELK 


(Cervus Canadensis) 


FRED S. MERRILL. 


The American elk is an animal of royal 
blood. Beautifully formed, crowned 
with imposing antlers, with majestic 
carriage and the manner of a monarch, 
he has no peer among the denizens of the 
wilds. The female, though lacking the 
regal head-piece of the male, is a hand- 
some creature. 

In the early days of the United States 
it ranged over nearly the whole country, 
from a little west of New England to’ 
the Pacifie ocean. The tide of civiliza- 
tion has swept it westward to the Rockies 
and completed its extermination in most 
localities where once it was plentiful. 
The Yellowstone National Park and the 
Jackson Hole country, Wyoming, are the 
only places where it remains in any 
abundance. There, many thousands may 
yet be seen, although sad inroads have 
been made upon their numbers by head 
hunters and tooth traffickers. 

The elk is by nature a plains animal, 
but adapted to browsing, and-in former 
days roamed the rolling prairies and 
foothills country of the Middle West in 
large numbers, though nothing like the 
buffalo in size of herds. His clean limbs 
and feet indicate that for generations 
he has been subjected to the molding in- 
fluence of solid ground rather than the 
swamp and morass. In this connection I 


recall some remarks of William H. Dran- 
nan, a remnant of that class—the trap- 
per and scout—which occupied such a 
prominent .place in the winning of the 
West. Captain Drannan said: ‘‘The 
trot is the natural gait of the elk. They 
ean trot faster than an ordinary saddle 
horse can run. If they ‘break’ you have 
got them. I think a very fast horse 
could run them down. I have seen an 
elk trot over fallen trees in a windfall 
that seemed altogether too high for an 
animal to clear. . In 1860 I saw elk in 
Colorado in herds of two hundred and 
three hundred, and I have seen them 
twenty-five and thirty miles out on the 
prairie. Once my companion suggested 
that we catch one and take him to Den- 
ver io sell. I wasn’t anxious to get my 
riata over him first, so I let Jim have the 
first throw. He got him by the horns. 
This was in November. The animal 
charged him, and although his horse was 
trained and very active, he had hard 
work to keep out of the way. He kept 
hollerin’, ‘Why don’t you get hold of 
him? Get him by the foot.’ The fact 
was, I was afraid, but finally got a hitch 
on him. We couldn’t do a thing with 
him, and I said, ‘I guess we will have 
to kill him,’ and we did.’’ 

No doubt the mountainous country 
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that the elk has been driven to for self- 
preservation the past few generations 
has had a modifying influence on the 
gait of the animal, as I have heard it 








fact, full of interest to the observer and 
investigator. Some people do not know 
that the horns or antlers of the elk, as 
well as other males of the deer family, 





Showing growth of antlers ten days after old ones’had been shed. 


stated by those who have hunted elk 
considerably in the mountains-of late 
years that they never saw an elk trot, 
describing their faster speed as a lum- 
bering gallop. One of the photographs 
by Wallihan, the noted wild game pho- 
tographer, shows the animals in both the 
trot and the gallop. 

The horns of the elk are entirely un- 
like the horns of domestic cattle, a horny 
shell supported and fed by a pith or core. 
On the contrary, they are of solid bone, 
and the story of their shedding, starting 
anew and their further development, is 
the record of a curious and remarkable 


are shed each year, and that new ones are 
fully grown in a few months. Consider- 
ing their size and weight it seems al- 
most incredible that it could take place 
in the comparatively short time that is 
required for them to reach maturity. 
But the growth is so rapid that one can 
almost see them grow from day to day. 
This shedding of the antlers is no ac- 
cident, nor is it a ‘‘freak of nature,’’ 
for nature performs no freaks. Mother 
Nature is an intelligent personality and 
works with a purpose or an intention in 
her plans. Nature’s purpose here is the 
protection of the mothers during the 

















breeding season and the young during 
their age of helplessness. This condi- 
tion renders the males comparatively 
harmless. But there is another thing I 
have observed in this connection which 
leads me to believe that this is not the 
only provision in nature’s wondrous 
plan of protection. While watching the 
animal of which these photographs were 
made, I noted that when he walked over 
stony ground, scattered profusely with 
rough pieces of rock of varying sizes, he 
stepped along gingerly as though his 
feet were tender—very like a barefoot 
boy walking on the stones of a beach. 
I also observed that a whitetail buck 
deer, during the time when the new an- 
tlers were starting, moved in the same 
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yet it is not at all unreasonable that 
while such a demand is being made on 
the animal’s system for the growth of the 
new antlers, the bony and horny sub- 
stance of the feet and hoofs should be 
affected. Though I have not had oppor- 
tunity to follow the thought out to a 
certainty, it is of sufficient interest to 
make it worth while for some one to do 
so. 

In the illustration showing the begin- 
ning of the new antlers, the photo was 
taken ten days after the old ones had 
been dropped. The knobs projected 
about two and one-half or three inches 
above the hair and were about two and 
one-half inches across. I knew of noth- 
ing they so much resembled as a bluish 








Two months’ growth cf antlers. 


manner when walking over rough, rocky 
As one swallow does not make 
a summer, so two instances would not be 
sufficient on which to build a theory; 


ground. 











skinned turnip protruding from the 
ground, with the leafy top clipped off. 
The next photo was taken nine weeks 
later, and shows the antlers with two 
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months’ growth ‘‘in the velvet,’’ receiv- 
ing this term from their strong resem- 
blance to the cloth of that name, being 
covered with very fine short hairs,. 
strongly resembling the hairy stem of a 
geranium plant, but dark brown in color. 
At this stage they have blunt ends and a 
club-like appearance. The animal shows 
much aversion to their being touched, 
avoids hitting them against anything, 
and is timid of the approach of man. In 
the third illustration, taken at three 


the old monarch has unsheathed his 
swords of bone from their velvet scab- 
bards, and with his blood aflame, goes 
forth fearing none. ’Tis then his shrill 
whistle floats off across the hills and 
through the woodland isles—a challenge 
to battle. 

From this time on, through the months 
of glorious autumn and early winter, his 
acquaintance, if cultivated, would best 
be done from a distance or safe vantage 
point, although familiarity will not by 











Showing elk with ten weeks’ growth of antlers. 


months’ growth, a greater number of 
points are seen, and the ends have be- 
come slimmer and more pointed. In 
about four months the antlers are fully 
grown, and a month or six weeks later 
will be rubbed clean of the velvet on the 
trees and bushes, when they become ter- 
rible weapons of offense and defense. By 
the time of the arrival of the rutting sea- 
son, during the month of September, 


any means breed contempt, as he is at 
this time as dangerous as a wild animal 
ean well be. His antlers of solid bone 
are many-pointed swords, and he knows 
how to use them with the dexterity of a 
skilled fencer. 

He is now shown by the photo with the 
snow on the ground, taken November 
28th, eight and one-half months after 
parting with his old weapons. The day 
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Showing three months’ growth of 

antlers. 

I made the exposure he was in an ugly 
mood. In order to get a better view I 
had approached him quite closely. He 
quickly resented the intrusion and put 
me to flight, but not until I had pressed 
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rage, his upper lip wrinkled and drawn 
upward and back from his teeth, and 
emitting a strong breathing noise. The 
hair on his back ‘‘bristled’’ like that on 
the back of an angry dog. As he came 
on with slow stride, his manner for all 
the world like that of an over-confident, 
aggressive pugilist. The resemblance 
was realistic and striking. But I would 
not have missed the grand sight, even to 
save the chill that crept along my spine. 
The animal’s neck was greatly en- 
larged, an accompaniment of the rutting 
season. This is clearly shown by a com- 
parison with the other full-body view, 
which was taken in May when the ant- 
lers were in the velvet, and by further 
comparison with the photo of the cow 
elk shown herewith. At this season of 
the year (November), with the winter 
eoat, the animal is of a light buckskin 
eolor, and the rump patch is not as dis- 
tinguishable as during the summer 
months, when the coat is much darker. 
The danger of approaching a bull elk 
in fall or winter was recently illustrated 








Cow elk in summer. 


the button, and with the aid of the 
quicker sunlight transferred his likeness 
to the mystic film. He is shown as he 
started toward me with lowered head, 
his neck outstretched, eyes glaring with 





in the animal park of the city where I re- 
side. A man had entered the enclosure, 
when he was charged by the elk and 
knocked down. The man’s cries brought 
immediate help or his death would have 
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been certatin. On their arrival the elk 
was trampling and goring the man, who 
was literally covered with wounds, sev- 
eral of which would have caused instant 
death if a little deeper, and he was bleed- 
ing from the nose, ears and mouth. 

The tremendous strength of a full 
grown bull elk, when furious with the 
frenzy of combat, is difficult to realize 
and must be seen to be appreciated. It 
is the exaggerated strength of the ma- 
niac. At the approach of the rutting 
season two bull elks that were being ex- 
hibited, were temporarily placed together 
in a small enclosure. Then began a duel 
to the death, and it was fast and furi- 
ous. One was larger than the other, and 
from the start had the smaller one at a 
disadvantage, and after a few brief mo- 
ments with his powerful antlers lifted 
his adversary clear of the ground and 
tossed him over the fence, some six feet 
high, dying, so badly injured that it had 
to be killed on the spot. When it is re- 
membered that the vanquished elk 
weighed probably not less than 600 
pounds, it can be imagined how little 
show a puny man would have against 
such an animal. 
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The elk of the wilds is fast becoming 
exterminated. One of the chief causes 
of this is the desire to possess his beau- 
tiful antlers as trophies. Many a noble 
animal has gone down to his death to 
satisfy this desire. Another preéminent 
factor in his destruction has been the 
use of his ‘‘teeth’’ as ornaments and jew- 
elry, and the symbol of the order of 
Elks. These were a popular ornament 
among the Indians for many years be- 
fore the white man made use of them, 
the grave of a chief being opened a few 
years ago, in southern Idaho, containing 
many hundreds. The so-called elks’ 
**teeth,’’ however, are not teeth at all, 
but tusks, suspended from the palate, 
by means of which the elk whistles. 

Re the extermination of the Ameni- 
ean elk, the reader will be glad to know 
that national game reserves are being 
promoted, and private elk parks estab- 
lished in many parts of the country, and 
as the elk thrives in captivity, with 
slight range, let us hope that this ma- 
jestic creature, easily and away king 
of the deer family, may grace our land 
with his regal presence for many years 
to come. 








The true ibex. 





























Having determined upon our trip some 
months previous, T. P. Fitzmaurice and 
the writer, and an old horse, left Butte, 
Montana, on the 21st day of August, 
1906, for a six hundred mile trip thréugh 
the Flathead Indian reservation and 
around that beautiful sheet of water, 
Flathead lake, Montana. I say ‘‘and an 
old horse,’’ because we afterwards found 
he had to be considered in our plans for 
each day. We had to be very tender with 
his feelings. In return for our hospital- 
ity in allowing him to eat a stack of 
hay and a sack of oats each day, he per- 
mitted our load of stuff to follow him in 
a wagon. When we had a hill to nego- 
tiate, sometimes he would do the work 
and again he would give us the privilege 
of taking the load up. After the first 
day he became very tired and every time 
we came to a stream he would want to 
stop, take a drink, ‘‘loll’’ around for 
awhile in the shade, and smoke. About 
five days out, at about 4 p. m., we came 
to a particularly nice place to camp. We 
noticed the old fellow was very deter- 
mined to camp, but it being so early, we 
urged him on. As we gradually drew 
away from the beautiful stream, he 
would look around at us and shake his 
head as if to say we were fools not to 
camp. Presently we struck a long hill 
and steep in places. About half way up 
he stopped. No amount of moral per- 
suasion or physical punishment would 
budge him. He planted himself right 
there. Oh, he was so tired! Unhooking, 
preparatory to pulling the load up our- 
selves, an Indian on horseback came 
along and we engaged him to take us to 


A TRIP TO SWAN LAKE 


T. J. JEFFRIES 


the next camping place, which, he said, 


‘had planned. 





was some ten miles farther on! Unhar- 
nessing that old cuss and putting on 
the saddle and bridle, he gave us the 
laugh, stuck his head in the sack of oats 
in the rear end of the wagon, trotted 
along that ten miles as though he had 
never done a lick of work in all his life. 
Sitting around the camp-fire that night 
we smoked the pipe of peace; that is, we, 
the Indian and the horse. The Indian 
told us that our nag was an old Indian 
pony and knew more about camping than 
any white man—at least horse camping. 
Thereafter, when that old horse said 
camp, we camped. 

Of the reservation and its interesting 
inhabitants I will not speak, as it would 
make this article too long; but I will say 
that God never made a prettier or better 
agricultural country than can be seen 
upon this reservation, at the upper end 
of the lake, and around Kalispell, Mon- 
tana. At the latter place we awaited 
the arrival of our guns for the hunt we 
Having heard that black 
bass were plentiful in Echo lake, we made 
for it; we found plenty of fish but they 
were not good to eat, tasting like rotten 
moss, that covered the bottom of the 
lake. From here we continued our way 
to Swan lake—the upper end of which 
was our objective point. About five 
miles below the lower end of the lake, it 
appearing to be a good deer country, we 
concluded to stop and try our luck. 
Next day about nine, while deploring our 
luck at not finding any, two ranchmen 
eame along, hunting a bull. We had 
seen him, and upon their return got to 
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talking to them about how we could get 
to the upper end of the lake. I gave 
Fitz a nudge, whereupon he produced a 
bottled article well calculated to loosen 
up the tongues of the natives and put 
them in very generous spirits. Their 
names we found to be Del Hopkins and 
Clarence Sutherland. Del loosened up. 
Said he was the owner of a ranch at the 
foot of the lake, across from Campbells- 
burg; that he and Clarence had a sail 
boat 24x42; that it was twelve miles to 
the upper end of the lake; that they 
sailed up every few days after hay; that 
they were going up that afternoon; that 
there was plenty of game, and that if we 
wanted to we could sail up with them. 
Did we want to! Well, I should say! 
**Oh, yes,’’ said Fitz, ‘‘sure we will go, 
and help cut hay, haul hay, stack hay 
and eat hay, if we can find nothing 
else!’’ 

On the way to the ranch, said I to 
Fitz, my partner: ‘‘By and by you will 
learn something, if you travel with me 
a while.’’ ‘‘Yes, Jeff,’’ said he, ‘‘that 
was a very good idea—we get a sail of 
twelve miles, and get landed right in the 
heart of the game country, all for one 
little pull at that bottle.’’ 

Arriving, we turned the-old horse in 
a nice pasture, hustled our stuff aboard, 
shoved off with Del at the sweep and 
Clarence with the pole. They explained 
that it was necessary to pole ‘‘just 
around that point so as to catch the 
breeze, and then we would sail right up.’’ 
Wouldn’t that be fine? So tickled were 
we that we must take hold of the pole 
and sweep ourselves, and not allow them 
to do a thing. Well, how we did pole 
and sweep! We poled and we sweeped 
for two and one-half days before getting 
to the upper end, tired, broken down 
and disgusted. Nary.a breeze the whole 


time! Fitz would whisper to me every 
now and then: ‘‘Jeff, we are sold. These 
ranchmen are too smart for us. All they 
wanted was to have us help them with 
that old seow.’’ Then again he would 
snort and threaten to throw me over- 
board for suggesting that drink. Then 
again, ‘‘Say, Jeff, back in Missouri we 
have an idea that when a man gets a 
swig under his skin he begins to lie—as 
soon as it begins to work. I did not 
want to give it tothem.’’ Well, we were 
too game to take it other than good hu- 
moredly, blaming heaven for not sending 
us wind. 

We found game so plentiful and en- 
joyed ourselves so thoroughly we joshed 
Dell and Clarence about how slick they 
had worked us. 

Here happened one of the saddest in- 
cidents it has ever been my misfortune 
to witness in the woods. Across Swan 
river, nearly opposite our camp and dis- 
tant about 300 yards, was a party of five, 
some just from the East. One old man 
of sixty-eight, his brother, his two sons 
and son-in-law constituted the party. 
One morning about eight all crossed over 
and after greetings passed on, saying 
they intended to have a deer that day. 
We noticed all had modern, high power 
guns and concluded they stood a good 
chance. Fitz and I, having plenty of 
deer meat, decided to fish, so taking the 
boat, we leisurely floated down towards 
the mouth of the river. Presently I 
heard the distress signal and told Fitz 
someone was lost or hurt. By this time 
someone began yelling the distress sig- 
nal. We saw one of the boys crossing 
with some canvas, and being asked if 
someone was lost, replied, ‘‘I fear it is 
worse than that; someone is hurt.’’ He 
would not say how badly. 

Pretty soon the rescuers came down 








from the mountains, ‘‘with solemn steps 
and slow,’’ bearing upon a litter of pine 
boughs the dead body of the son-in-law. 
It was easy to look into the faces of all 


and see who did it. The head of that 
poor old man of sixty-eight was bowed in 
grief. Oh, the picture of despair upon 
that face, as, bowed under the weight of 
the two guns and his grief, he silently 
followed the corpse of the protector of 
his beloved daughter. Though nothing 
to me, I could searce restrain the tears 
as I pictured the home-coming of that 
party of hunters. The old fool had seen 
a “‘motion’’ in the brush and promptly 
fired, knowing beloved ones were there 
somewhere. I often wonder how he felt 
when he went to see the result of his shot. 
That was the most weird funeral proces- 
sion I ever witnessed, as one of the 
sturdy sons bore the corpse, in his single 
boat, over the face of the waters, with the 
others following in solemn silence. 

The next morning I got up at four 
and went out into the meadows to take 
my stand to watch for deer returning 
from feeding. I tell you I kept my eyes 
skinned more for hunters than I did for 
game. There being so many by now, we 
got nervous and pulled out that evening, 
with our scow load of hay. We had a 
pretty hard time landing that hay at 
Campbellsburg, but we finally made it, to 
our intense relief, thus discharging any 
obligation Dell might feel we owed him. 
I afterwards learned, with great satis- 
faction, that he fell overboard while un- 
loading, and came near drowning! 

What a beautiful sheet of water is 
Swan lake—twelve miles long by about 
one wide, a continual current flowing 
through, making it almost as much a 
river as a lake. It is formed entirely 
by one pure mountain stream, cold as 
the snows and sparkling in the sunlight, 
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like a diamond set in emeralds, its pellu- 
cid waters reflecting the surrounding ob- 
jects as faithfully as a mirror. At the 
proper season the fishing and hunting 
are perfect. It might have been more ap- 
propriately named Echo lake, as there 
was not a sign of a swan on all the lake, 
not even a goose, but the echo was simply 
wonderful. The sound of a gun fired at 
the upper end could be heard leaping 
from point to point, until lost in the 
woods at the lower end. I know of no 
better place to spend an outing, if one 
does not care for a too strenuous time. 
At Campbellsburg, we were informed, 
one can hire a gasoline launch or a pack 
train, to take him up the Swan river, 
where game and fish are abundant. 

Directly we left the foot of the lase a 
very funny thing happened. While 
driving through a wooded country, Fitz 
on the lookout, I spied a fresh deer track 
in the road. Mentioning this to him, 
we both looked out on his side and saw 
it gazing at us, at about seventy-five 
yards, Fitz immediately jerked up my 
gun, raised it and immediately jerked 
it down. Snatching the greased rag from 
the muzzle, he again raised it, and again 
immediately lowered it—he had not 
raised the Marble sight. Fumbling with 
that until he got it up, he again raised 
the rifle. ‘‘Fitz,’”’ said I, ‘‘you might 
do some effective work if you 
load that gun.’’ ‘‘Hell!’’ came 
Fitz as he worked the lever. 
mind,’’ said 1, ‘“‘there is no need to 
hurry; that is a doe; she is perfectly 
charmed with you, and will not move 
until your .30-30 pierces her heart.’’ 
And he did tear her poor heart out. 
**Well,’’ said Fitz, ‘‘that is the most ac- 
commodating deer I ever heard of; it 
was a pity to shoot her.’’ 
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Winter in Colorado. 
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“When the sage brush is covered.” 






SNOWSHOEING IN COLORADO 


J. A. WHITAKER 


Steamboat Springs, 200 miles west of 
Denver, on the line of the Moffat road, is 
noted for its great number of hot and 
mineral springs; also for the fine onyx 
found there and the great coal beds only 
a few miles away. 

At an altitude of 6,700 feet it prob- 
ably has more snowfall than any other 
point in the state of the same elevation. 
The average level of snow in the months 
of February and March is about three 
feet. As soon as the sagebrush is cov- 
ered shoeing begins, and every nice day 
and moonlight night the girls and boys 
are out coasting on the hillsides. It is 
surprising how expert some of these 
youngsters become in a short time. They 
will try any hill, no matter how steep, 
and go over banks of six feet or more. 


In the early days a ranchman would 
no more think of being without snow- 
shoes than he would a team and wagon. 
In fact, it was the only mode of travel” 
in winter. He would hunt his winter’s 
meat, feed stock, carry mail, visit the 
neighbors, go for the doctor, and, as 
often happened, when there was no doc- 
tor in the vicinity, put the sick one on 
a sled made of skees and haul them to 
the nearest town, where a doctor could 
be had. It was no great trick to make 
fifty miles a <iay when the shoeing was 
good. Sometimes during the middle of 
the day the snow would get soft and 
stick, at such times they would travel 
nights. I have never encountered a 
more tiresome job than trying to go on 
skees when the snow stuck to them. 
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The average snowfall during Febru- 
ary and March is three feet 


Joe Hahn, the discoverer of the 
placer mines at Hahn’s Peak, lost his 
life trying to go to Georgetown on skees. 
He became snow blind and froze to 
death, his partner, Doyle, nearly shar- 
ing the same fate. 

As 99 out of every 100 people never 
saw a skee, or snowshoe as they are 
called in this country, it may be of in- 
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terest to know how they are made and 
used. Elm, ash or red spruce make the 
best shoes. Ook and hickory are good, 
but too heavy. Length, seven to ten feet ; 
width, three to four and a half inches; 
thickness, one inch in center, tapering 
to one-quarter inch at each end. The 
front end should be turned up and point- 
ed so it will not cateh the brush. The 
front end should be slightly wider than 
the back, say one-quarter inch, so the 
sides will not rub on the snow. A round- 
ing groove along the bottom, two-thirds 
the length of shoe, three-quarters of 
an inch wide by one-eighth deep, is a 
great help in keeping the shoe going 
straight while coasting. Balance both 
shoes across the edge of a board and 
screw a block three-quarters of an 
inch high across the shoe over bal- 
This is to keep the 
foot from wedging in straps or slip- 
ping back. Place the straps one and a 
half to two inches in front of block and 
lace them on top to fit the foot. The 
straps should be three inches wide and 
let in the side of shoe so as not to catch 
the snow. ‘The straps being placed in 
front of balancing point the front end is 
lightened and will raise up when foot 


ancing point. 
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“Every nice day and moonlit night the boys and girls are.out coasting on the hillside.” 
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Start of a race. 


is lifted. The bottoms are made as 
smooth as glass and coated with tallow 
and beeswax. This is to keep the snow 
from sticking. 

I would advise the novice to practice 
several days on level ground before try- 
ing to coast very steep hills. The joy of 
an expert is to get some tenderfoot to 
go out coasting, start him down a good 
hill, and see him try to stand on his 





head and feet at the same time. -Gener- 
ally one trip is enough, and Mr. Tender- 
foot makes up his mind that a good pair 
of skees can give any broncho cards and 
spades and then beat him at bucking 
and high jumping. Many a time I have 
taken a header in three or four feet of 
snow, and come up with both hands full 
of grass or leaves where I had found 
bottom. It is great sport. 


Colorado 


O Colorado, land of gold, 

Thy everlasting mountains hold 

Their heads aloft with crown of snow, 
As Fremont saw them long ago. 


Through vistas of the far-off years 

I see the trains of pioneers; 

Their schooners headed for Pike’s Peak; 
The shining grains of gold they seek. 


The decades pass; fair cities rise 

Where tepees’ smoke curled to the skies; 
Iron horses quiver o’er the rails 

Where bison thundered down their trails. 





Thy beetling crags and cafions grand, 
By ozone-laden breezes fanned; 

The metals hidden in the rocks; 

The valleys ranged by herds and flocks; 


The sunshine bathing hill and plain, 
Made fertile by the snow and rain— 
These make thy name known far abroad, 
O Colorado, blessed by God! 

EUGENE PARSONS. 

















The insane Indian of White Rock agency, Utah. 








Remarkable Case in Indian Life 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I send you herewilh a photograph of an Indian 
which probably is unparalleled in the world. This photograph was taken of 
an insane Ute Indian at White Rock Agency, Utah, where he has lived for 
the past thirty-six or thirty-seven years. It is told at the fort that he got drunk 
and murdered his mother, and that when he became sober and realized what he 
had done he became a maniac, and has been in that condition ever since. 

He sleeps on the bare ground and with no clothes, as shown in the pic- 
ture, except when his brother (who is kneeling by) clothes and covers him. 
Even then he throws them off, and tears them up, with the exception of the 
small saddle blanket seen in the photograph, which he usually keeps over his 
head. This brother carries him food and built the shelter for him which is 
shown, but he never eats while anyone is near, or uses the shelter of his own 
free will. 

Several time officers at the post have compelled the Indians to put cloth- 
ing on him, but the next morning these would invariably be thrown off and 
their charge as nude as ever. Of late years he has practically been left alone, 


except for the attention given him by his brother. J. A. WHITAKER. 

















When I landed at the little New Mexi- 
can mining town, which was my first 
experience of the West, I was as green 
a tenderfoot as ever struck that country, 
and as such afforded the natives a great 
deal of amusement. 

One, at least, of my experiences I shall 
_never forget, which gave me an ever- 
lasting idea of the meaning of ‘‘cache.”’ 
I had heard the word several times, had 
been mystified by it, and meant to in- 
quire about it, but had delayed, rather 
dreading to do so from a recollection of 
the results of similar tenderfoot ques- 
tions in the past. 

Thanksgiving eve brought my oppor- 
tunity. My brother and I had been out 
to the inevitable dance. We returned 
late—probably 3 or 4 o’clock—he re- 
tiring at once; but I was in no humor 
for sleep, and remained up, standing by 
the open window of the sitting room, 
admiring the beauty of the night, which 
possessed a weird, fascinating quality 
unknown in my eastern home. 

The moonlight was that brilliant flood 
of light seen only in high, dry countries, 
transforming even the sagebrush in front 
of the house into things of beauty. 

All about the mountains rose abruptly, 
their rugged summits sharply defined 
against the horizon. The air was dry, 
cool and stimulating, fairly vibrant with 
life and energy. Particularly I noticed 
the sweet ‘‘odorless odor’’ of the semi- 
desert air. 

I had remained quiet for some time, 
wrapt in silent admiration of the scene, 


HOW I LEARNED THE MEANING 
OF “CACHE” 


MARION IMRIE WHEELER 








when I was roused by the murmur of 
voices, and the rustling of sagebrush. 

The house was an outlying one, and 
there was a small sagebrush flat in front. 
In a moment two men appeared prowl- 
ing through the sagebrush, evidently 
searching for something. They were 
talking in low tones, and I watched 
them curiously, wondering what it might 
be. 

Presently they came closer, and in the 
bright moonlight I recognized them as 
acquaintances, but did not make myself 
known. 

“Darn the luck,’’ said one of them, 
**T don’t believe you know where you 
eached it.’’ 

**Reckon I don’t,’’ replied the other, 
‘for I would go to it; but I know it’s 
right here somewhere.”’ 

There was that mysterious ‘‘cache,’’ 
again. What in the world was it? The 
men thrashed about in the sage for sev- 
eral minutes more; then an exclamation 
of pleasure told that they had found 
settled down in the brush, and disap- 
peared for a few seconds; then went off 
toward town, laughing softly. 

As they passed I heard one say, ‘‘ Do 
you think it 1s safe there?’’ To which 
the other replied, ‘‘Yes—it’s well 
eached. It’ll be all right till morning. 
We'll come and get it soon.’’ 

Don’t be so sure of that, my fine fel- 
low, I thought. This night I am going to 
find out what ‘‘cache’’ means, and step- 
ping outdoors I made my way t!.reugh 
the sage brush toward where ‘he men 
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had disappeared, visions of buried gold 
floating through my mind. 

In a few moments I reached the spot. 
and looked eagerly about, but ther. was 
nothing in sight. Considerably disap- 
pointed, I began a cautious search among 
the sage brush, scarcely knowing what 
I expected to find. Suddenly I caught 
the gleam of something white under a 
large sagebrush. Rather startled, but de- 
termined to solve the riddle which had 
so long perplexed me, I approached and 
gently lifted a bit of the sage, which 
had been carefully tucked about the 
object. What was it I uneovered? 
You would never guess in the world. A 
large, white, dead goose! 

So, I thought, cache is to hide. Well, 
I’ll do some caching on my own account 
now. And lifting the goose I bore him 
into the house. 

Going to my brother’s room, I awak- 
ened him, and brought him to see 
my trophy. When he grasped the situa- 
tion he went off into a fit of uproarious 
laughter, which lasted until he was ex. 
hausted. When he had recovered his 
breath sufficiently to speak, he exclaimed, 
“*Gee Whiz! Won’t Tom and Frank be 
mad when they find that goose gone? 


You'll do-for a tenderfoot,’’ and west 
off in another paroxysm of mirth. ‘‘ You 
can give it back in the morning,’’ I sai |. 
“*T only wanted to find out what cache 
meant, and afterwards to have a little 
fun.’’ 

“Give it back! I guess not,’’ my 
brother replied; ‘‘it isn’t theirs; they 
stole it. We’ll eat that goose ourselves.’’ 

Before daybreak the two men re- 
turned, and we had the most uproarious 
half hour of our lives watching them 
search for their plunder, and finally go 
off toward town swearing like troopers. 

Later we ate the goose, and very fine 


he was, but my attempt to find out the” 


meaning of cache, on the quiet, was a 
successful failure. 

Before night the news was all over 
town of how two rogues stole the Thanks- 
giving goose from the boarding house, 
eached it, had it stolen from them m 
turn, and had been obliged to buy a half 
dozen chickens to make the loss good. 
My part in the business was too good 
for my brother to keep, and everywhere 
I went, | was confronted with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How was the goose?’’ or ‘‘So you 
know what cache means now, do you?’’ 








These are the little tots who are asking if 
there will be any big game left when they 
grow large enough to kill it. Harold Linder, 
age 2 years; son of Frank Linder, Benson, 
Neb. 
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When consciousness returned I lay at 
the bottom of the shaft. Everything 
was misty; there seemed to be a great 
eavity in my mind, in which unquiet 
images constantly changed form. I 
raised my hand to my head, when some 
one grasped it, and a low voice spoke, 
‘*Lie still, Father, or the blood will start 
again.’’ 

I was sufficiently awake to recognize 
the quick tones. My daughter, Myrtle, 
was the speaker; but I didn’t under- 
stand why I should ‘“‘lie still,’’ and the 
reference to blood bothered me. I lifted 
my hand again, for I wanted to know 
why I couldn’t see. 

This time the words were command- 
ing, ‘‘Don’t, Father,’’ and she jerked 
my hand back. ‘‘I have removed the 
dirt from your eyes’ and they are all 
right. I’m afraid you are severely in- 
jured, though ; one leg is broken, and the 
other ankle is dislocated. How to get 
you out of the shaft is what worries me. 
You can not climb, and there is no one to 
help on the windlass.’’ 

‘Don’t worry about me, Mert,’’ I 
said, dazed and uncomprehending ; ‘‘ you 
get breakfast ready; I’ll get up pretty 
soon.”’ 


She laid a cool hand on my forehead. 
I heard her speaking, but my wits were 
all jumbled up; her words were mean- 
ingless. ‘‘I see there are two buckets on 
the windlass, one attached to either end 


RICHARD J. HICKS 





of the rope. I will go up and lower one 
of them down beside you, and fill the 
other with boulders. With this weight 
acting as a counterbalance, I think I 
ean pull you up. Was it a ‘missed hole,’ 
Father ?’’ 

I heard feet scraping on the ladder 
rungs, then everything became still. 
Nameless creatures of many kinds were 
my companions in the semi-consciousness 
that came then, and the sudden clutch 
of my shoulder startled me. ‘‘I know 
you are suffering, Father, and I can do 
nothing to relieve you down here.’’ The 
firm tones seemed to come from a long 
way off, but their tenderness carried 
them down into my gloom; it was like 
an anchor to which I could cling, and 
feel safe. 

*“Now, Father, you try to lift your- 
self into the bucket; I will help all I 
ean.’’ The little windlass bucket rested 
on the ground; and daughter pressed 
the taut cable into my hands. It was 
awful, the agony of those few minutes’ 
struggling to get into the shallow tub; 
and when the task was accomplished the 
perspiration trickled from my eyebrows, 
and my broken leg felt as if it were 
burning off. ‘‘Hold yourself there just 
a moment, Father, and I’ll wind this 
line round you and the rope to prevent 
your falling.’’ 

Myrtle swiftly wrapped the strong 
cord around the cable and my body, un- 
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der my upraised arms. She was tying a 
knot, when my hands suddenly let go, 
and my head lunged forward; I was 
spinning madly above a flaming cavern 
—something snapped, then nothingness. 

I was lying on the cabin floor, and my 
daughter knelt beside me. I smelled ar- 
nica, and my back felt cool. Turning 
my head I looked up into her face. ‘Oh, 
Daddy!’’ she eried, joyously, as she 


angry bruise above the knee showed me 
where a rock had struck and broken the 
bone; the other ankle was swollen out of 
all semblance. The mists were thinning 
now; I began putting two and two to- 
gether. Glancing up into my daugh- 
ter’s face, I remarked, ‘‘1’m in a pretty 
bad fix, ain’t I, Myrtle?’’ 

‘*Yes, Father,’’ she replied, with a 
little catch in her voice, ‘‘but we must 
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“Father, try to lift yourself into 


leaned over and kissed my powder- 
blackened cheek, ‘‘you ean see!’ 

**Yes, dear,’’ I replied, raising my- 
self on my hands, ‘‘and I feel better all 
over. Help me to sit up, will you?”’ 

Myrtle rolled me over on my back, 
then helped me into a sitting position, 
with my back against the wall. I looked 
down at my iegs, and my thoughts in- 
stantly became much concerned. My 
shoes and socks were off, and one of my 
pant legs was torn off at the hip; a big 
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the bucket.” 


be brave, and make the best of it.’’ Not 
a word referring to her struggles in get- 
ting me out of the shaft, and over the 
fifty feet of ragged trail to the cabin. 
When I asked her about it she said, ‘‘Oh, 
it was done, and you need not know 
how;’’ and with a smile full of sym- 
pathy she moved away and began to ar- 
range my bed. 

There was not a particle of hesitation 
in her actions; there was a sort of grim 
firmness in her face, when she came 











back to me and put her hands under my 
arms. ‘‘We must get you on the bunk, 
Father,’’ she said, ‘‘then I can work 
better. It may be days before any one 
comes here. I must set your leg.”’ 

**But, child,’’ I began; then a thought 
of my helplessness, my absolute: depend- 
ence upon her, closed my mouth; I was 
in no position to say what she should 
not do. I knew my daughter loved me, 
and decided to wait and trust. 

Lying on my rough bunk, I watched 
Myrtle bustling around. She lighted the 
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fire, then set a pan of water on the stove. 
‘*Father,’’ she asked, turning ’round to 
me, ‘‘are there any blocks and tackle up 
at the shaft’’ 

**No,’’ I returned, wondering why 
she had inquired; then suddenly I re- 
membered. ‘‘ Daughter, there were some 
telegraph linemen through here a week 
ago. They left a box of tools out by the 
spring; look in there.’’ 

She ran outdoors, and when she re- 
turned, in a very short time, a pair of 
small pulleys and a tangle of cordage 
were in her hands. Her eyes glistened, 
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“You will feel better if I wash your face.” 
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and a glad tone lifted her voice. ‘‘ These 
are just what I wanted; now the task 
will be easy,’’ she said, as if speaking 


to herself. ‘‘I must break up one of 
these candle boxes.’’ Then she raised 
her voice. ‘‘Don’t get impatient, Dad- 


dy ; I’ll tell you all about it, presently.”’ 

The thin boards, of which the box 
was composed, were quickly reduced to 
a lot of strips about an inch and a half 
wide and a foot long; Myrtle piled them 
on the table, and filling the wash basin 
from the steaming kettle, came over to 















the bedside. ‘*You will feel better if I 
wash your face,’’ she said, smiling ten- 
derly. 

As carefully as a mother with her 
babe, the dear girl removed the blood 
and smoke stains from my lacerated 
face. Once I heard her murmur, 
**Thank God; the eyes are not injured, 
and the cut on the jaw is not severe.”’ 

**There,’’ and she patted me lightly on 
the cheek ; ‘‘you look more like my dad- 
dy now.’’ Then she carried the wash- 
pan outdoors. 

I felt very comfortable then, and | 
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must have dozed off, for when I opened 
my eyes, Myrtle stood beside me with 
steaming cup in her hands. It wasn’t 
i, small eup, either, and when she spoke, 
{ smiled to think how drunk it would 
inake me. ‘‘Here is a whisky toddy,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I want you to drink it and 
go to sleep.”’ 

She raised my shoulders and slipped a 
chair in behind me; then seating her- 
self on the edge of the bunk, and hold- 
ing the cup so that I could drink easily, 
she continued speaking: ‘‘During my 
three years in the hospital I have learned 
many things about people’s bodies; and 
some of the information is practical here, 
When I asked if I 
could spend my vacation with you here 
in the mountains, I didn’t think I 
should have a patient. But drink your 
toddy and go to sleep, Daddy.’’ 


as well as there. 


The glitter of assurance in her eyes, 
and the courage breathed out with the 
words, made the following explanation 
almost superfluous, but I listened and 
my heart thrilled with pride and con- 
tent: ‘‘When you are asleep, Father, I 
shall bind you to the bed, so that you 
cannot move. I will attach one of those 
little blocks to the wall, and the other 
to your foot. With this strong tackle, 
I ean draw your leg straight and hold it 
there. I'll fasten the rope, then, and 
having both hands free, will adjust the 
broken ends of the bones and bind my 
silk muffler ‘round the limb. Those 
strips of wood are in the pan of boiling 
water on the stove; I shall arrange them, 
hot, about the fracture, over the silk, 
which will protect your skin from the 
sharp edges, and wrap a narrow piece of 
blanket around them. And ‘lastly,’ as 
the preachers say, I shall bind the whole 
with some bell cord that I found in the 
linemen’s box. Now trust me, Daddy; 
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I shall not bungle the job.’’ 

The mists were gathering again; the 
last words seemed to come from a long 
way off. My head was sinking back into 
a bank of thick clouds. Myrtle’s confi- 
dent smile was more real than the kiss 
she pressed on my lips. 

It was dark when I awoke; I listened, 
then spoke softly, ‘‘Myrtle.’’ But there 
was no reply. I tried to sit up, but my 
back was too weak. There was a hard, 
rough eylinder on my leg. I wondered, 
and strove to remember. While laboring 
to arrange my thoughts, I fell asleep 
again. 

My eyes opened suddenly; the after- 
noon sun streamed in through the square 
window in the west wall of the cabin 
and made a glaring patch on the floor. 
The mists were all gone now—the first 
time my mind had been elear since the 
accident. I stared round the familiar 
room. ‘‘Where is Myrtle?’’ I thought. 
The door was closed, and a dark cloth 
hung before the front window. The ta- 
ble was placed near the bed; and a sheet 
of writing paper lay upon it. After 
considerable stretching, I grasped it 
and read: 

‘“‘Dear Daddy:—Don’t be alarmed 
if I am not here when you awake. I 
know you will be all right for a day, 
so I have gone for help. MyrtT e.”’ 

Fear and worry surged into me, as 
I thought of that dear girl out in the 
Redstone was the 
nearest town; it was twenty miles dis- 
tant, by the rough trail through the 
eafion, and fifty miles around by the 
wagon road. The dreariness of that 
ragged horse-path through the hills 
made the trip a trying one for a man 
horseback, but my little girl was on foot 
and unarmed. 


mountains alone. 
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I lay there perfectly helpless, and the 
thought came, to pray; but I didn’t 
know how. I closed my eyes, and hoped, 
and hoped; after a while I found my- 
self asking, ‘“‘Is this today or tomor- 
row?’ 

I looked up; there was a strange rope 
hangiag over me; one end of it was fas- 
tened to the ridge pole, and the other 
was looped round a large nail in the 
wall. I grasped the line and jerked it; 
it held, and I pulled again. My whole 
weight failed to tear it down, and I drew 
myself up till I sat upright in the bed. 

From this new elevation things ap- 
peared different; life began to move 
once more. First of all, I thanked my 
loving daughter for her efforts to re- 
lieve my suffering; I believe I asked God 
to bless her and guard her. 

A tin pail full of water was on the ta- 


ble; I seized it and drank eagerly of its 
contents ; the water was warm, and tasted 
flat.. ‘‘ Myrtle must have been gone quite 
a while,’’ I thought. I put the bucket 
back on the table, and saw there a plate 
of cheese, some crackers and an opened 
ean of corned beef. 

While sitting there, eating and drink- 
ing, I heard voices. I paused and lis- 
tened, when the door swung inward, and 
my daughter stood on the threshold. 
She stepped into the room, and, looking 
past her, I saw two men and a covered 
spring wagon. 


Myrtle uurned forth to me, saying, 
‘*Get up, Daddy; the sun is snining.’’ | 
‘* Ves, 
dear,’’ I said, and my heart was brim- 
ming; ‘‘the sun is shining; but the patch 
on the floor isn’t as bright as the light 
in your eyes.”’ 


threw my arms around her. 
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Ill, but trying to fish. Marguerite. 




















To Marguerite 
A Memory of Sand Lake, Michigan. 


He called that brunette miss just Tomboy Marijy, 
When he had met her out at fair Sand Lake; 
And he was old and homely, and so large he 
About three decent, average men would make. 
She was a chatterbox—turned in her toes— 
Red mouth all bread and butter, and, when mad, 
How very high she’d turn her freckled nose! 
But he felt real distress when she was sad. 


A charming tyrant, ruling him with smiles, 
With dimples, with her wild and hoyden ways. : 
She fished with him; he rowed her miles and miles, 
While they talked happy nonsense days and days. 
He had been ill—was downcast—but a Godsend 
Was given him to gild with memories bright. 
Those halcyon weeks. My! What an awful odd blend 
Lone, gray-haired man, and young, sweet, Marjy White! 





New York’s glitter, pomp and hurry are offensive. 
Old clothes can’t well be worn on big Broadway. 
As my cigar burns short I’m getting pensive— 
I miss a lovely tomboy blithe and gay— 
Wearing that old straw hat, and always smiling, 
And prettiest when she makes herself a fright! 
All my sad hours with mischief still beguiling— 
Child sweetheart, half my daughter, Marjy White! 


L. F. BROWN. - 
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SWOITHLA’S STORY OF THE RIVER 


EL COMANCHO 


The gray mists dragged their ghost- 
like shapes among the tops of the tall 
firs as the southwest wind drove them up 
the valley. The River Quinault flowed 
by, smooth like oil and clear as crystal, 
as it came from the snows of the high 
peaks where it was born. 

Swoithla, the Siwash, pushed aside the 


cedar bark mat door curtain and came ° 


from the bark lodge to the river edge, 
where his expert eye took measure of the 
water level as it washed the moss of the 
river boulders. Yesterday it had not 
reached the moss by four hand lengths, 
while today some of the moss-covered 
boulders were entirely under water, from 
the rains in the mountains. 

Swoithla saw and read the sign, even 
as he read the confirmation of it in the 
black shape of a salmon that slid up 
stream from the shelter of an eddy—just 
a quick, dark shape that slid up against 
the current like a torpedo across the 
white sand of the bottom, but which told 
the Siwash plainly that the fall rise of 
the river was on in earnest. For half an 
hour the squat figure of the Indian re- 
mained a fixture of the forest, while he 
stood motionless by the river bank, his 
eyes taking in every detail of the smooth- 
flowing current and the drifting mists. 
Occasionally his nostrils opened wide 
and he drew in great breaths of the soft, 
moist air that came from the ocean and 
earried smells that told the Indian vol- 
umes of weather wisdom. 

Always he listened—listened to the 
low monotone of storm noise that came 
from the fir tops, from the river and 
from the air. You may not know and be 


able to translate this strange air-sound 
that comes down the river valleys and 
continues incessantly for twenty-four 
hours or so before a big storm really 
breaks and gets busy among the high 
peaks, but to mountain men it has a defi- 
nite tone and meaning, and by listening 
they are able to understand beforehand 
about the character and the force of a 
storm before it breaks. 

After listening and watching for half 
an hour, Swoithla returned to the cedar 
bark lodge and spoke to the comely 
young squaw who was busy preparing 
the morning meal: 

‘When we eat, then we move, for to- 
morrow the white rain comes. We will 
go to the two-water place and camp, for 
the white rain will drive the elk down 
from the hills and at the two-waters I 
shall kill much easy meat—enough to 
load the canoe in maybe two days. A\l- 
ready the big water is in the river and 
T’ehub, the salmon, travels up stream. 
My medicine tells me to go today, while 
the current is not too strong, so pack you 
the ictas and I will get ready the canoe, 
that we may travel up before the white 
water becomes too strong.’’ 

‘*Tt shall be as my big Mountain Cat 
says; the ictas shall be soon ready. Go 
you, now, my man, and make strong 
medicine to the Tahmihniiwis, that we 
may have luck and kill much meat—a 
eanoe load to take back to the lodge by 
the sea. My heart sings—it is a good 
sign, Swoithla.”’ 

Now, it is all right to learn to sing 
songs and make prayers with the Little 
Father who lives in the white man’s 
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Cross House at the agency—that is good 
medicine for the white man, no doubt— 
but alas, one should not forget to make 
strong medicine to the Tahmaihnawis— 
to make medicine in secret, as one has 
been taught, and as one’s people did be- 
fore the white man and the Little Father 
eame. Away back in the ahn-cutty 
times the Quinault people all did that 
and it brought good luck in hunting—it 
made men strong through the help of the 
gods, so it should not be forgotten now. 
Therefore, Swoithla, the Cougar, went 
into the thicket and made strong medi- 
cine and asked his own gods to fayor 
him with big luck in killing the elk that 
he expected to find at the forks of the 
river, the two-waters, in the foothills 
two days’ hard 
stream. 


canoe journey up 

While Swoithla made medicine his 
young squaw packed the belongings of 
the pair in baskets that she had woven 
of cedar bark and soon all was ready. 

Swoithla baled out the graceful cedar 
canoe that floated idly in front of camp 
and then he carefully packed the cargo 
in it as his squaw brought the pack- 
ages to him—carefully depositing each 
bundle just where it would ride best and 
keep the canoe in trim all the time, for 
it was no child’s task to pole the eanoe 
and its load up against the swift miles 
of current that lay above them. In some 
places between this camp and the two- 
waters the river broke into roaring white 
rapids, and here it would be necessary to 
throw the canoe dver on her bilge, while 
the strong muscles of the Cougar should 
fight the roar of the white water and 
slowly force the loaded canoe on up. But 
Swoithla had made this voyage many 
times, so that he knew every twist of 
the current, and what it meant, and he 
had no fears; but like a wise man he pre- 


pared everything very carefully so there 
should be no accident—the rest was 
judgment and muscle, and he was reck- 
oned the best single canoe man among a 
tribe of canoe men. His massive shoul- 
der and arm muscles could drive a canoe 
straight out to sea from the beach, right 
through the breakers, and only two more 
men in the whole tribe could do that, and 
none so well or so quickly as Swoithla— 
indeed, the Great Father at Washington 
had sent him a gift-dollar with a chain 
on, to hang around his neck, because he 
had gone out through the storin surf 
with his canoe and brought four half- 
dead white men from the wreck of a big 
ship that had gone ashore at the mouth 
of the river—the Little Father at the 
Cross House had told him he was a very 
brave man, too, and had translated the 
gift-dollar so that 
Swoithla knew what they meant. He 
had also learned to say ‘‘For heroism,”’ 
when he showed the gift-dollar to other 
white men, for that is what the Little 
Father said the sign marks meant on the 
vift-dollar. He thought a good deal of 
this trinket and had given it to his young 
squaw as a present when she came Ww 
him to be his woman. 

Personally, Swoithla was not a hand- 
for he was short and 
with a heavy head sur 
mounted by a shock of black, coarse hair 
eut square off just below his ears like the 
old-fashioned mothers used to cut the 
country boys’ hair—the kind they called 
a ‘‘chopping bowl’’ eut. His shoulders 
and back were massive, and his arms 
heavy and long like those of a gorilla, 
while his legs were short and looked too 
small to hold up his big body. He was a 
**Canoe Indian,’’ and like all his kind 
his shoulder and arm development came 
from living in a canoe almost constantly, 
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while his lack of leg development came 
from the same cause, so that he ‘‘fit’’ 
into a canoe, almost as a hermit crab fits 
into the shell he carries; and}Swoithla, 
seated in his canoe, was a unit—a mas- 
ter of himself and his craft, and an ex- 
pert among expert canoe men, and as 
such was loved by the young squaw 
whom he had married last berry time, ac- 
cording to the custom of his people, by 
trading a goodly stock of his worldly 
goods to her father in exchange for her— 
an arrangement which she approved of 
in the fullest degree—even though she 
was the belle of the Quinaults and had 
plenty of young men to pick from. She 
had wheedled her father into refusing 
all offers for her until Swoithla, the Cou- 
gar, came. Then she had made him bar- 
gain and pay a high price before he got 
her, even though she had wanted him all 
the time. 

When all was ready to move, Swoithla 
helped his woman to a place in the bow 
of the canoe, where she could at times 
lend a hand with the paddle to keep the 
eanoe head on among the twisting cur- 
rents. Then he took his place in the 
stern with a long pliant pole, and the 
journey began, up against the flow of the 
rising river—a journey that took two 
days of hard labor to complete. 

If I should tell you about that trip it 
would be a separate story, so I will leave 
that out and we will camp with them 
among the trees that grow thickly on the 
flat at the forks of the river—the two- 
waters, as Swoithla called it. 

The work of pitching camp here was 


easy, for a bark shack was already built, 


and with a few repairs was a good, dry 
and warm place to stay, while Swoithla 
should kill elk enough to load his canoe 
for the journey back to the camp at the 
river mouth, where the tribe passed the 
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winter. This camp was a meat camp, 
where his people came to get a supply of 
elk meat for the winter, and this was 
not Swoithla’s first journey hither by 
any means. 

As he had read the signs, so came the 
snow, and drove the elk down from the 
high hills, so that Swoithla began his 
hunting the next day after reaching 
camp. His luck was good and he killed 
a big bull within ten minutes’ walk from 
camp. Then the pair went to work to 
eare for the meat and hide, which was 
one good day’s work. The next day he 
‘e-‘ed and ate elk meat, and fresh snow 
fell that night. 

Bright and early next morning he 
started out armed with a Winchester, 
and certain of quick success. The gods 
were against him, however, and he wan- 
dered through the river valley till noon 
without seeing an elk track; then came 
suddenly on a small band in a second- 
growth bottom, and killed two small 
bulls. He cut out a pack of meat and 
traveled back to camp through the snow, 
arriving just before dark, to find the 
lodge fire dead and his wife gone. He 
shouted and called, but got no answer, 
and darkness was coming on fast. Gath- 
ering a bunch of cedar and pitch slivers 
he made up a torch, then he examined 
the snow along the river bank for his 
wife’s trail. She had not been there. 
Then slowly he circled around the camp 
fifty yards or so away, examining every 
inch of the snow for signs. He came to 
his own trail where he had gone out in 
the morning, and again where he had re- 
turned; then, on the other side of camp 
he came to a new trail which he followed 
for twenty feet or so, to find that it had 
been made by a white man, and that it 
went into his camp—then he read the 
man’s name in the peculiar shape of the 
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right foot. 
Bull! 
Swoithla’s heart went cold and he saw 
red, for this trapper, Red Bull, was a 
white man who had tried to buy 
Swoithla’s squaw only last fall! He had 
offered a big price, too, and her father 
had refused because the girl was 
afraid of the big, bull-necked, drunken 
white man, and declared she would kill 
herself rather than be his woman. 


Red Bull had gone into the mountains 
with threats that he would come back 
with furs enough to buy four women, 
and that he would buy her yet—in fact, 
he had been so bad that the reservation 
agent had sent the Indian police to make 
him get off the reservation, and ‘that 
made his heart bad in earnest—so bad 
he had made boasts that he’d have the 
girl even if he had to steal her—and here 
was his trail leading into a cold and 
empty camp. Swoithla knew it must 
lead out again, so he hunted feverishly 
until he found it down near the river, 
where the underbrush was not so thick— 
the great, broad trail of Red Bull, with 
his crooked right foot mark and the 
smaller foot trail of the young woman. 
The track of Red Bull was not in a line 
like a man walking, but it showed here 
and there among the trampled bushes, 
where he had struggled along with the 
woman, who was fighting with all her 
strength to keep him from dragging her 
away. That, Swoithla saw at a glance, 
even in the dim torch light, and his jaw 
sét tight. A little further on the tram- 
pled bushes ceased and a single, heavy 
trail led away up stream—Red Bull had 
picked the woman up and was carrying 
her—that was very plain. Slowly 
Swoithla followed this clear trail, exam- 
ining every inch of it carefully, and soon 
he knew that it was made about midway 


It was the trapper, Red 


between middle day and dark—about 3 
o’clock by the white man’s way of reck- 
oning time. The woman was as heavy 
as a big pack of elk meat—she would 
fight as long as she could. The snow 
was half knee deep and the country very 
hilly and rough. Red Bull was strong 
and knew the country and he traveled 
in daylight. There was no place to camp 
from the two-waters on up the valley 
till one could get to the cave in the 
cafion—that would be dry and one could 
keep warm there, and by hard travel 
Red Bull might make it by a little after 
dark—that was the only place there was 
except the open woods, and one could 
not well camp with a fighting woman in 
the open wocds without a fire, in this 
weather—so Red Bull was probably at 
the cave now. 

So reasoned the Indian—then he coolly 
returned to camp, cooked some elk meat 
and eared for the balance; then when 
the moon rose he made medicine against 
the night people and started out to get 
his woman back—to kill Red Bull as he 
would a wolf who stole his meat. 

Up the hillside he went to the foot of 
the cliffs, then followed them along the 
course of the river to a point just oppo- 
site the mouth of the cafion where the 
cave was, and there he slipped down the 
hill carefully, taking advantage of each 
boulder and tree trunk, and advancing 
until at last he reached a point where 
he could see into the cave mouth. Back 
a little distance a fire smouldered, and 
two forms, each bundled in blankets, 
could be made out in the dim light of 
the coming morning. Swoithla could 
not tell which was which, so he waited 
for more light. Presently one of the 
forms moved slightly—moved again— 
and slowly arose until he could make 
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out the black hair of his squaw above 
the blanket that covered her. 

Swoithla covered the other form with 
the deadly sights of his Winchester and 
was about to fire when he saw that his 
wife was acting on a definite plan—per- 
haps it was as well to wait a few mo- 
ments—he could kill Red Bull the min- 
ute he moved, anyway, and it might be 
he would only add to the danger of the 
woman by firing now, so he waited and 
watched. 


Very slowly, very carefully, the squaw 


worked herself out of her blankets and 
upon her knees, then up on her feet, un- 
til she stood over Red Bull’s sleeping 
form. Then she suddenly stepped for- 
ward, snatched a pistol from Red Bull’s 
hand, and as that suddenly awakened in- 
dividual rose on one elbow she fired full 
in his face—and fired again as he 
dropped back; then stood over him with 
the smoking gun in her hand—waiting. 
Red Bull, however, did not need watch- 
ing, for he had paid his debt and the 
squaw collapsed after she realized it. 

Swoithla, watching from behind his 
tree trunk, smiled grimly and carefully 
lowered the hammer of his Winchester. 
Then he stepped into the open and came 
straight to his woman. The reunion was 
not so much different from what it would 
have been if her skin was white and not 
red. 

There were no regrets from either over 
what she had done, and Swoithla’s heart 
sung in secret because he knew he had 
a brave woman. 

By-and-by she told how Red Bull had 
suddenly come into camp and dragged 
her away—how she had fought until he 
had tied her and thrown her across his 
shoulder. How she had made it hard 
for him to carry her by struggling, and 
how at last they reached the cave, where 
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he bound her and rolled her in the blan- 
kets, and then cooked meat for both. 
Then, tired out, he had rolled in his 
blankets to sleep, leaving her, as he 
thought, tightly bound. She had worked 
all night to get loose and had awakened 
Red Bull, who took out his pistol and 
held it in his hand under his blanket, to 
be ready if Swoithla came in the night— 
the rest he knew already. 

‘*You are a good woman; your medi- 
cine is very strong, and so you save me 
the trouble of killing Red Bull—it is 
better so. The river people will take 
eare of Red Bull now.”’ 

Then Swoithla picked up the body in 
those great arms of his and threw it 
from him and watched it fall down, 
down, until it struck in the white of the 
eafion rapids a hundred feet below. 

I have seen a big tree come down into 
those cafion rapids and disappear in the 
white froth and roar of the next four 
miles of milk-white river. I never could 
identify any part of the tree after it 
went over the ninety feet of falls at the 
lower-end of the rapids, and I can read- 
ily understand why Red Bull went up 
the river on his trapping trip that fall 
and never came back to the Quinault 
agency. The Littie Father was heard to 
say that Red Bull probably crossed the 
divide and trapped on the Docewallip, 
and then went out by the way of Quil- 
cene or Brinon—and there Red Bull was 
forgotten. 

It is only because Swoithla and I are 
good friends, and his woman died two 
years ago, that I heard the story. He 
told it as we rested on the shaded boul- 
ders at the pool there where the rapids 
end, and as he told it I set it down that 
you may see how even the wilderness 
takes care of its own. 
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The foxes feeding. Silver-gray foxes at Mr. Norton’s farm, 


A Maine Fox Farm 


One of the most unique establishments in Maine is the one owned by Mr. Blijah Nor- 
ton of Dover. Some eight years ago he conceived the idea of breeding silver gray foxes 
and he has actually made it a success. He first secured six blue foxes from Alaska, and 
with these commenced his work. These have been kept pure, but it is in breeding the 
other that his most striking success has been made. 

From Ohio Mr. Norton succeeded in purchasing one male silver gray fox and this 
was crossed by the native red fox of Maine. Three generations of this cross breeds out 
all the red, leaving the animals a dark and rich silver gray. By a process of natural 
selection he has been enabled to do this. He says that all the silver grays found wild 
spring from the reds, and may be called freaks, the same as the black lamb in the flock. 
By selecting the darkest colored ones each year they soon come to breed true as silver 
grays. 

Two acres of land are used in this unique business. A woven wire fence eleven feet 
high surrounds this land and the foxes are allowed to run at liberty in the enclosure. Lit- 
tle houses are scattered here and there and in these the animals make their homes and 
breeding places. He also has many hollow logs and caves under the hillside, of which the 
foxes are very fond. Each female fox breeds from five to seven a litter. The space is 
divided into different yards so that the old ones will not molest the young pups. 

To show how profitable this industry has grown, it is but necessary to state that 
Mr. Norton sells his foxes for $600 per pair and cannot supply the demand. He catches 
his own native reds and has a continual new supply of these females. It is indeed a most 
unique affair and is visited by large numbers of people who are attracted by the novelty 


of the enterprise. HARRY A. PACKARD. 
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Ready for the hunt, 


A SOUTH MISSOURI FOX HUNT 


MEADE C 


The night was late in autumn. The 
haze of a vanished Indian summer day 
hung over the hollows. Above the hills 
rose a hunter’s moon, flooding the coun- 
tryside with its golden radiance. -From 
a cluster of log cabins that nestled near 
the river at the foot of a huge bluff came 
a blast from a hunter’s horn—a long, 
mellow eall, swelling and falling, an! 
ending in a‘distant echo. 

A fox hunt was on in the Upper Mer- 
amee hills, and as the echo of the horn 
died away the hunters rode forth, some 
fifteen strong. There were Westcott, 
keeper of the hunting lodge; a lawyer, a 
‘ailroad man, a writer, and their wives, 
all from the smoking city; a party of 
young farmers from the neighborhood ; 
Tim Robinson and Andy Fenton, owners 
of the pack; and Kirchofer, an aged 
angler and foxhunter. And there were 
Rowdy, Queen and Crowder; Fannie 
and Turk; Old Rock and Cuff, Uno and 


Zip; all well tried, bell-mouthed trail- 
| (5) 
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ers, and several young hounds from the 
neighborhood. 

The masters of the pack were two 
hardy farmers and guides passionately 
fond of chasing a fox. They were well 
mounted on eountry-bred hunters of 
proven abilities. Kirehofer was a griz- 
zled; old German farmer from Brazil 
ereek. He was famed throughout the 
country for his wild, bushy beard and 
for his forty years’ experience as a fox- 
hunter. He rode a fat Percheron mare, 
equipped with a blind bridle and a 
worn muley saddle; across his left arm 
he balaneed an aneient shot gun, and 
from the saddle flapped a heavy coat. 

From these the crowd ran up in the 
matter-of appearance through the young 
farmers, picturesque in their country 
clothes and nondescript mounts, to the 
nattily dressed city folks, the ladies 
riding astride, and all mounted on the 
best hunting ponies that the country 
eould produce. 





The little band of riders moved out of 
the lodge gate, splashed through the river 
ford and clattered at a canter along the 
Brazil road for a mile or more.. Then 
a halt was called; and while Tim and 














A South Missouri fox hunter and his 
dogs. 


Andy, with the whining pack trotting at 
their horses’ heels, rode on ahead for a 
point some two miles back in the hills, 
the old foxhunter led the party up 
through the fields to the crest of a high 
ridge looking out over the river valley 
Here the cavalcade stopped, grouped in 
a small open space in the woods, silent 
under the mystery of the moonlight 
among the forest trees, and listening for 
the horns of the guides or the yelp of 
the hounds. 


This was to be a South Missouri fox- 
hunt. Not a hunt of the East, but that 
of Kentucky. Here, as in old Kentucky, 
the hounds could not be followed stead- 
ily for the high stake-and-ridered fences 
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and long stretches of barb-wire were 
everywhere, and dense brush and thick 
forests covered the hills. The hunters 
were to ride from ridge to ridge, to wait, 
to listen, to see. The fun was to be had 
in listening to the mysterious sweetness 
of the musical baying of the hounds; in 
figuring out the probable course of Brer 
Fox; in short, wild dashes for some van- 
tage point; or in sitting around a camp 
fire telling stories until the pack gave 
tongue and the chase grew hot. 

The young farmers soon had a merry 
fire crackling beneath a huge oak, and 
the hunters dismounted and tethered 
their horses in the brush. But hardly 
had the ladies secured comfortable posi- 
tions near the blaze when the distant ery 
of the dogs brought all to their feet in 
tense attention. 

‘*There’s Old Rock,’’ shouted Kircho- 
fer. ‘‘It’s a fresh trail, py golly.’’ 

‘And there’s Uno and Turk,”’ cried 
Westcott. And the baying began away 
up the Brazil valley. It swelled in mighty 
chorus as the whole pack gave tongue 
and the music of it set the hearts of the 
hunters, men and women, to throbbing. 

One peculiar, deep, booming tongue 
rose above the pack’s ery. The old hun- 
ter stood in his stirrups. ‘‘It’s Rowdy,’’ 
he said, ‘‘und he’s rinnin’ fast und 
close already yet.’’ And letting forth a 
tremendous whoop he kicked the fat 
mare into a sudden gallop and tore down 
through the forest, the others pressing 
close behind. 

It was a spirited brush through the 
woods and over to the next. ridge. One 
horse went down and its rider was con- 
siderably jolted. Another rider was 
swept from his saddle by a low-hanging 
branch. Somehow the women managed 
to get through and were the first on the 


next crest, smiling and eager. 
(6) 
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The hounds were coming close now, 
circling around a ridge to the left, Uno’s 
sharp cry rang incessantly; Cuff, crip- 
pled and sore, whined shrilly at the stiff 
pace; while above the clamor of the pack 
rose the deep, echoing boom of Rowdy, 
and the bell-like tone of Old Rock. 
Straightway up the river led the crafty 
fox, making for the rocky breaks of 
Clay Hollow. The pack swept on across 
the next ridge and the glorious music was 
muffled by the intervening hills. 

**Dot’s too bad,’’ muttered Kirchofer. 
“*Der dogs vill loose der trail. Ve vill 
haf to vait awhile yet.’’ And the party 
regretfully rode back to the low burning 


fire, and again tethered the horses in the - 


bushes. 

The hounds had now gone out of hear- 
ing. Tim and Andy rode up, and when 
the hunters had gathered comfortably 
around the rekindled blaze, everybody 
began to discuss the problems of the 
chase, and relate experiences of the hunt. 

The guides and the old hunter told 
how a fox will double on his trail; how 
he will avoid a muddy cornfield, where 
he would get his brush clogged up how 
he will run through a bunch of sheep to 
destroy his scent; and how the red fox 
seems really to enjoy the chase. 

**Come on now, Kirchofer,’’ said 
Westcott, after there had been a silent 
interval of listening for the distant 
hounds, ‘‘and tell the ladies how you 
went after the quilting frame and had 
that great chase.’” And on the insistent 
demand of the circle Kirchofer set forth 
upon a tale as follows: 

**Vell, vun day I go ofer to der neigh- 
bor’s to get vun quilting frame for der 
vife, und as it was three, four mile 
through der woods I took mit me der gun 
und der hounds. 

**Purty quvick already Old Rock 
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picked oop mit a trail in vun teep ra- 
veen. I vas vell eggquainted mit this fox 
und recollectioned dot he vould coom 
pack already along der top edge uf der 
raveen after making der circle. So I took 
my stand where I could see der ledge uf 
der raveen und up der slope abofe. 

‘‘Der hounds vent off und got out of 
hearin’ purty quvick already. Bud soon 
I heerd them comin’ back und I laid low, 
you bet. Der trail vas hot for Old Rock 
nefer let vun note get stopped. I vatched 
der ledge und der slope mit closeness, 
but der fox coom not. Der hounds coom 
closer und closer und I opened my eyes 
vider yet bud I saw not efen a shadow. 
Purty quvick der hounds proke through 
der brushes und com ringing out py der 
ledge yust abofe me. But dere vas no 
fox mitin sight. 

‘*Und den my eyes caught up mit a 
leedle maple tree dot grew straight out 
from der ledge. In der tip end in det 
thick branches set Mr. Fox, mit der 
hounds makin’ clamorings under him al- 
ready. 

‘*Vell, I shoot dot tricky fellow purty 
quyick uf a sudden. Der load of geese 
shots killed him so dead dot he staid 
hangin’ in der tree branches, und I had 
to climb der tree out to get him. I scram- 
bled up der raveen und started after der 
fox. Py straddling der tree I vork my- 
self out to der end, und it vas a hard 
job as der tree vas apout six inches big 
arount. 

“‘T found der fox vas vun big feller, 
mit his fur prime. I know dot if I drop 
him der tree out der hounds vould tear 
him to leedle pieces already pefore I 
could get me down. Der quvestion vas 
how to carry him mit me back as der tree 
vas so small it vas necessity to use both 
uf der hands und grip tight mit der legs. 

**Vell, I decisioned to tie der fox to 
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myself. 1 eut vun schlit py der ham 
string und took off my belt und string 
Mr. Fox to me dot vay. Heldting him 
mit der elbow I vorked my vay der tree 
down. Yust as I coom close to der ledge 
der fox schlipped und hung svingin’ 
from der belt. Der hounds schumped 
und eatch der fox, und it vas all oop mit 
Ka’hofer. 

‘*Ofer ve vent, down into der midst ul 
der crazy hounds; down der rocky sides 


uf der raveen:; down into der six inches 


Und den der oder hounds ver ofercoom 
purty quvick yet. 

‘*Py golly, Ka’hofer vas vun sure 
wreck. I tore dot blooding fox from my- 
selfs off as quvick as I could get loose 
der belt. 
vas hot 


i vas all vun big eggscition. I 
hotter than vun foxhunter vas 
efer been before, und ven I looked al- 
ready at der clothes torn und covered mit 
dirt und der bleed, und felt der hair und 
er black marks uf me, und counted der 


scratches, | got hotter. I vanted to kill 

















Where the trail is lost. 


teep uf spring vater vot vas in der pot- 
tum uf der hollow. 

‘*Vun dozens of hounds on der top of 
me, yelpin’ mit eggscition, pullin’ my 
hair, schnappin’ at der hands und ears 
und legs uf me; pullin’ der fox arount 
apout und Ka’hofer mit it. Vunee, 
twice | managed to get on der top side 
oud der most uf der time der pack had 
me down already und vooling me goot. 
Der kieks uf me und der big boot heels 
helped me somevat a leedle bud I vas 
eggshaustioned und pruised und bleedy 


before vun goot kick laid out Old Rock. 


dot pack uf dogs und I said. *‘ Foxes could 
be dam.’ ’ 

Amidst the merriment engendered by 
Kirchofer’s story there suddenly came 
ever a high ridge far up the valley th: 
clear, deep voice of Old Rock, followed 
closely by the baying of the whole pack 
as it swept over the crest of the hill. The 
fox had been turned before reaching the 
breaks and was coming back. 

Nearer and nearer came the hounds, 
their baying setting the hills a-ring as 
they approached. The fox was evidently 
worried, for the hounds were pressing 
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close upon him. He was doubling and 
running in small cireles, trying to put 
the pack at fault. But the trail was 
hot and there was never a falter in the 
musie of the hounds. 

. ‘*Whoop-ee! Coom on und ve vill head 
him off yet,’’ shouted Kirchofer to the 
now mounted party; and away he 
dashed. 

There was a mad, hard ride down a 
slope and up the next ridge, and a spir- 
ited gallop along its broad erest to an 
open field spreading over the summit. 

The hunters arrived just in time. The 
fox had emerged from the woods and 
was cutting directly across the field. He 
w.is plainly in distress for his brush was 
dragging and his open jaws snapped con- 
vulsively. There was no need to turn the 
tiring quarry for the hounds broke forth 
from the woods and their shortened bay- 
ing, a wild babble of tongues, told that 
they saw him. 

Running entirely by sight, the hounds 
were striving their utmost. Rowdy was 
in the lead. Andy rose in his stirrups 
and cheered the leader on. Kirchofer 
likewise whooped at Old Rock, who was 
now lapped on Rowdy; while Tim en- 
couraged Uno, a close third, with tremen- 
dous shouts. 


The hounds were twenty yards behind 
him as the rapidly tiring fox reached 
the opposite side of the field and disap 
peared in the brush. But his race had 
been run, for as the now thoroughly ex- 
cited hunters dashed at breakneck speed 
across the open in pursuit of the pack, 
there came the sharp ery of the fox at 
bay and the snarling of the pack as they 
fell upon him. 

So ended the chase that night in the 
Meramee hills. The stars were sinking 
as the hunters rode toward the lodge; 
everybody was tired. Everybody was 
likewise gloriously happy. The lawyer 
and the railroad man, and the ladies, all, 
had never before been on a fox hunt. 
They now know why the sport is famed 
in song and story. Enthusiastically they 
declared that the baying of the pack as 
it chased the fox down the river was none 
other than the grandest musie. And the 
ladies told how they had trembled with 
the excitement of that wild clamor. 

And then at a swift gallop the party 
thundered down along Brazil creek, 
splashed through the river, and made a 
pell mell dash for the lodge, wherein 
burned twinkling lights, and a hot break- 


fast awaited. 


























Minnehaha Falls 


Where the waters break into foam, and fall 
In a sheet of light, o’er Nature’s wall— 

Where a cloud of spray comes up from the spot 
Where all is boiling, as if it were hot— 


There is Minnehaha. 


Where the Poet-Soul his long slumber breaks, 

Because of the beauty and noise it makes— 

Where the waters gather together again, 

And glide away through a wild, wooded glen— 
There is Minnehaha. 


Where the song-birds sing for joy in the trees, 
And flowers are full of sweets for the bees— 
Where the chip-munk lives on meat ready canned, 
In the nut he holds in his tiny hand— 


There is Minnehaha. 


Where all men may go and dream for a day, 

And a true dreamer dream his whole life away— 

Where Nature lovers fall into a trance, 

As they stand by her stream in its endless dance— 
There is Minnehaha. 


Where stones and sands their lessons teach, 

In a wordless way that surpasses speech— 

Where “Lovers’ Lane” is a path through the brush, 
And roaring waters never hush— 


There is Minnehaha. 


M. D. ELLEDGE. 
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Carabao team: 


THROUGH THE INTERIOR OF THE 
PHILIPPINES AHORSE AND AFOOT 


HAMILTON WRIGHT 


As I look back now to the many 
months I spent in 1906 traveling 
through unknown regions of the Philip- 
pines, I recall the experience as one of 
the most interesting and delightful of 
my life. The Philippines as I saw them 
seemed, to me at least, totally different 
from the conception I-had formed of 
them from the hackneyed stories I had 
read, all of which give a forlorn picture 
of lassitude, inertia, tropic heat, and a 
dull, listless, heartless apathy. 

I guess I covered in the neighborhood 
of a couple of thousand miles in the in- 
teriors of the different islands I visited. 
I found a marvelous country with every 
condition, almost, of climate and scene, 
and, over and above all, an abounding 
and amazing fertility. It had been my 
good fortune in the past to have made 
long hunting or business trips through 
the wilds of Routt county, Colorado; 
northern Michigan, southern California 


and Nevada, Lower California, Arizona, 
Texas, northern Mexico and other places 
in this and other countries, so that I was 
sort of prepared for a kind of a rough 
trip. But really I did not find the trip 
Lard at all; the heat did not bother me, 
and I gained eighteen pounds in weight. 
I think my unusually good health was 
due to the fact that I drank no intoxicat- 
ing liquors, a fact which some of my 
good friends who were members of the 
elubs about Manila used to ‘‘josh’’ me 
about. However, I promised them all 
that before I left the islands I would 
drink them all under the table, so that 
when some of the business men gave me 
a iittle banquet on the day I left Manila, 
I took everything that came along, cham- 
pagne, cocktails, ‘‘velvet,’’ and other 
abominations, thereby making up to 
what extent I could for my hitherto un- 
social habits. I may explain here that 
the men of Manila, both foreigners and 
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Filipinos, are mighty hospitable and 
will give a banquet on the least provo- 
cation. 

My first trip was between Manila and 
Aparri, which is the most northern port 
in Luzon. The distance by the survey of 
a proposed railway line is 336 miles, but 
as I made the trip through divers moun- 
tain trails | covered something over 650 
miles. This journey took about five 
weeks and every day was a surprise and 
a delight. The high plateau country of 
the interior of Luzon often reminded 
me of some of the characteristic moun- 
tain parks of Colorado. There would be 
wonderful little open valleys or draws, 











An outfit for the Philippines Na- 
tive ponies are hardy 


carpeted with deep, rich pasture grass, 
and into these little lakes and seas of 
grass the black forests would extend 
from the hogbacks as capes and promon- 
tories extend into the ocean. In _ the 


nights it would get very cold and often 
my boys would build big fires to supple- 
ment my two blankets and their seanty 





2 
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My friend, Vicente, a faithful native 
of the Bicol tribe, and a young male 
callao bird, which is about two- 
thirds the size that these birds reach. 
The callao bird is extremely shy. 
and five days were required to get 
this specimen, The enormous beak, 
which is red in the males and black 
in the females, is used for cracking 
nuts. The bird gives a thin, hoarse, 
roaring call, which can be heard for 
several miles on a still day. 











eovering. At dawn we would often see 
the deer and wild boar stealing out of 
the forest for their morning grazing and 
foraging, while if it happened to be the 
moonlight season one could hear the deer 
barking everywhere as they grazed the 
night through in the white light of the 
tropic moon. 


I passed through much of the country 
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that General Funston covered in his 
celebrated chase after Aguinaldo, and 
though I had no armed escort I met no 
particular dangers or adventures of any 
sort. Indeed I have often thought that 
the thrilling adventures that we used to 
read as having been a part of the gen- 
eral’s remarkable campaign, were played 


lic service the capture of Aguinaldo at 
that critical time will always call forth 
the gratitude of the nation. But | 
merely want to show that the Philippines 
are not such a terrible country. They 
possess no greater hardships than any 
other uncivilized region and the people 


are most peaceable and hospitable. I met 




















Wonderful Igorrote rice terraces overflowed with water. These terraces 
reach up the mountain sides for a distance of 3,000 feet in some places 


This photograph was taken by the author at 
province, heart of Luzon. Note the figure of 


Banaue, Neuva Viscaya 
the woman in the fore- 


ground. How tiny she seems. Many other remarkable photographs of 


hitherto unknown features of the Philippines 


new book, “A Handbook of the Philippines,” 
& Co., Chicago 

up not a little by some enterprising pres- 
agent. I do not want in the least to 
detract from what General Funston 
accomplished in catching the wily and 
elusive Aguinaldo. The task of finding 
a needle in a haystack is simple when 
compared with the problem of those 
who set out to get Aguinaldo. As a pub- 


appear in Mr. Wright's 


published by A. C. McClurg 


one native who didn’t know that there 
was a war, and others who thought it 
was still in progress. 

The most remarkable part of my trip 
was that which took in the rice terraces 
of the Igorrotes in Neuva Viscaya, prov- 
ince Luzon. The Igorrotes are scattered 
all through northern Luzon, but not 
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Igorrote women cultivating cotton in a terrace above Quiangan in the 


high sierra of Luzon. 


everywhere have they developed their 
terraces to such an amazing extent as on 
the boundaries of Neuva Viscaya and 
Bontoe provinces. Where the Americans 
have come into contact with the Igor- 
rotes, at a place called Baguio, where the 
government has established a summer 
capital, the people have been more or 
less changed by the reason of the long 
occupancy of the Baguio region by the 
Spanish. At Baguio the terraces do not 
amount to much and this is probably the 


reason that attention has never been di- 
rected to them. But the terraces that I 
saw are the most stupendous engineer- 
ing works! These terraces lead like 
giant steps up steep mountain sides, 
sometimes to a distance of three thou- 
sand feet. The top of each terrace or 
step is surrounded by a retaining wall 
of eighteen inches to two feet in height 
and at certain periods of the year the 
terraces are overflowed with water. The 
Igorrotes have a unique way of fertiliz- 





Igorrote swimming with our horse across the Ibelau river, heart of 


Luzon, 


| 


sa 
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ing their terraces. They run the water 
to be used for irrigation through ma- 
nures and other fertilizers; then the 


in rice terraces and constructed by the head- 
Wright. 


Photo graph copyrighted by Hamilton 


high used 





Enormous granite pyramids 900 ft. 
hunting Igorrotes of Interior Luzon. 





water is conducted to the successive ter- 
races, beginning at the top of a cafion 
and carrying the particles of fertilizing 
matter, which are thus held in suspen- 
sion in the water to every single terrace. 
So far as I know the Igorrotes are the 


only people in the world, either savage 
or civilized, who fertilize and irrigate 
with a single operation.- The present 
Igorrotes are an amazingly industrious 
and hardy people. Though the various 
tribés engage in feuds when an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, yet they are ex- 
eeedingly friendly to peaceable foreign- 
ers. The Igorrote is a great barterer 
and trader ; he is jolly and likes his joke. 
I often compare the Igorrote to a 
friendly but pugnacious bull terrier. 

All in all the terraces present an im- 
posing vista. In some of the enormous 
terraced cafions the tallest skyscrapers 
in New York City, or even the Eiffel 
Tower could be tucked inconspicuously 
away. One of the terraced pyramids 
that the Igorrotes have built is as large 
as some of the great pyramids of Egypt, 
and yet it appears almost inconspicuous 
in a mighty caiion whose steep sides are 
terraced from top to bottom. 

People in Manila would not believe me 
when I told them of the truly amazing 
works of the Igorrotes until I showed 
them my photographs. For those read- 
ers of Ourpoor Lire who would care to 
know more about the Igorrotes and 
things in general in the islands as I saw 
them, I may refer to the fact that A. C. 
McClurg & Co. of Chicago have pub- 
lished a book by me entitled, ‘‘ A Hand- 
book of the Philippines.’’ There are a 
fine lot of photos, and as the book rep- 
resents seven months’ travel in the is- 
lands and six months’ hard work in com- 
putation, I believe my readers may like 
it pretty well. 

But, back to my trip. Of course, I 
can here give only a few fleeting impres- 
sions of the islands, for even at the time 
I have received a nice note from Mr. Mc- 
Guire, editor of Ourpoor L|rr, asking 
me for a few lines, I am packing up to 
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Crossing the Ibelau river on a ferry made by 


province, heart of Luzon 


go on another long journey, through 
Mexico, south to Guatamala, San Salva- 
dor, ete. I have no hope that this jour- 
ney will be anywhere near as pleasant 
or as great a surprise to me as was the 
one | had in the Philippines. Besides | 
will be away from the Stars and Stripes 


and from the wonderful influenee of 





Igorrotes, Neuva Viscaya 


Uncle Sam’s great work in the Philip- 
pines. 

In traveling through the islands I 
would occasionally come to big rivers— 
owing to the peculiar and rugged to- 
pography of the country the size of the 
Philippine rivers is very great in com- 
parison with their lengths. Often we 








Igorrote boys pulling a ferry a 
Luzon. 
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would get the natives to swim across 
with our horses while we followed on an 
improvised raft of bamboo. I remem- 
ber once coming to a little stream that 
ordinarily could be forded by a man on 
foot, and finding that it was thirty feet 
deep and a hundred and fifty yards 
wide. The way we got across that stream 
is one of the amazing experiences of my 
life. ‘*Staban,’’ who was my cook, had 
a big bolo knife. He went into the 
woods and eut a long piece of bejuea 


cause the remainder of the stream was 
shallow, and we reached the other side 
in half an hour, when all we had to 
start with was a native’s big bolo knife 
and his ingenuity. I think the Filipine 
people may in time be equal to the Jap- 
anese. 

In the southern Philippines I had 
many interesting experiences—at least 
interesting to me. I was particularly im- 
pressed with the Moros, who are people 
of Filipino (Malay) blood, but whose 











A Moro girl diver for pearls 


vine, about 150 feet long, and split it in 
two. He tied a stone at one end and 
threw the stone about the branches of a 
tree in midstream. Then in the course 
of twenty minutes he eut down and 
lashed together some bamboo growing 
in the forest. We got in this improvised 
raft and he pulled us half way across 
the stream by pulling at the bejuca vine. 
The rest of the ferrying was easy, be 











Photograph by Hamilton Wright 


religious belief instead of being Chris- 
tian, as are more than nine-tenths of the 
Filipinos, is the belief of Mohammed. I 
saw the fanaticism with which Moham- 
medanism imbues these people peculiarly 
illustrated in a battle between about 
1,000 or 1,200 Moros and 700 American 
troops. The Moros had intrenched them- 
selves in the summit of an extinet vol- 
eano 2,200 feet above sea level. They 
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Cavalry boys bathing their horses in the sea 


then started to raid the country and de- 
fied the Americans to take them. The 
American officers tried to persuade these 
people to send down their women and 
children, but they would not do so, be- 
lieving that he who dies killing a Chris- 
tian goes straight to paradise, and they 
desired their families to accompany them 
if the long journey should result. In 
the fight that followed all the Moros ex- 
cept five were slain; over one-half of the 
Moros were women and children. I se- 
cured some fine photographs of the bat- 
tle, but some of them were so horrible 
that I did not care to use them or allow 
them to be published, owing to the condi- 
tion of public sentiment in the United 





on Sulu Island. 


Photo by Hamilton Wright. 


States at the time. 

All the Christian Filipinos are easy- 
going people, and even many of the 
Moros are. A fight is the last thing they 
are looking for. But occasionally the 
old spirit of the sea-going pirate Moros 
crops up in these Mohammedans and 
they will kill their own people and 
Americans as well when opportunity of- 
fers. 

The Moros are great pearl fishers and 
it is said that over $1,000,000 is in- 
vested in the pearl fishing outfit. The 
photograph shows a little Moro girl who 
is as much at home in the water as a seal. 
The Moro boats, equipped with outrig- 
gers, are non-capsizable. 
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BUD'S TANDEM 


(Clipped from the Bugtown Blazer ) 


N. H. CROWELL 


Yes, yes, dear Blazer readers, you are 
right! Cruel fate has again sneaked in 
under our guard and poked a haymaker 
into our solar plexus. After our recent 
pleasant outing with that abomination 
that calls itself Bud Fisher, we swore 
an all-wool, guaranteed washable oath 
that if the medical fraternity made a 
success of splicing us together we would 
pour a quart and a half of warm fish 
glue on the bosom of our office chair, sit 
down heavily, and stick to business. 





We hit Herm Pumperworst. 


But alas! Also alack! Our iron-jawed 
resolution had a few hollow teeth in it. 
They have been rudely pulled. 

Things at the Blazer office had been 
moving along with accustomed smooth- 
ness for almost two days. Aside from 
the fact that our lady typist choked on 
a whole nickel’s worth of gum, requiring 
the assistance of every member of the 
force from Spud Higgs, the devil, to your 
humble servant, the editor, nothing of 


note had taken place in a full twenty- 
four hours. The big raw spot on our 
shoulder blade was beginning to grow 
ashamed of itself under the influence of 
salve, and the lovely pink Aurora Bore- 
alis on our left shin was losing its high 
lights and turning the color of a counter- 
feit dollar. 

We were feeling our oats with both 
hands and hoping strongly that news of 
Bud Fisher’s sudden death would reach 
us in time for our next issue. We were 
enjoying a momentary calm after hav- 
ing penned an article on the trusts which 


was so warm we had to lay a wet blotter 
over it to keep it from scorching the 
woodwork of our five hundred dollar 
near-mahogany desk. The delicious, 
dreamy rustle of hungry mice in the 
waste basket lulled us with its soporific 
music. If we had been in full posses- 
sion of our usual horse sense we would 
have hastily arisen at that moment and 
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locked the door. But we missed the por- 
tent of that ominous calm—the calm that 
precedes the sudden explosion of the 
sewer. QOur nasal uselessness did not 
urouse itself and put us on our guard. 
We had resumed work and were slowly 
but surely yanking the oil octopus off 
the nest when a sound that resembled 
the cough of a cow choking on a carrot 
disturbed our ear. Blazer readers do 
not need to be knocked down with a club 
to realize at onee that Bud Fisher had 
made an appearance. Bud had a bad 





‘“‘Have you heard about—kayook 
it?’’ he whispered. 

We undoubtedly had, but refrained 
from saying so. 

‘*Well, there’s a case of kidnaping 
for you—that old parrot Galatea Jimp- 
kins has eloped with the butcher. Plain 
ease.’’ 

‘“We’ve got four columns of that 
already,’’ we remarked freezingly. 

‘You don’t say so!’’ was his reply, 


adding, as an afterthought a reverber- 


ating *‘ kay ooky. - 





Chatting wit Old Bill” about his wife’s rheumatism 


case of hiccough—his breath informed 
us that he had also had a mighty bad 
ease of beer recently. We glanced up 
in trepidation. 

‘* Hell—kayooky!’’ said Bud, as he 
grabbed himself in the chest and looked 
at us piteously. 

**Swallowed anything?’” we hopefully 
inquired. 

‘Not that 1—kayook—know of,”’ said 


he: ‘‘how’s news?” 


We handed Bud a lemon-frappe gleam 


of the eye. 


terious air and bent closer. 


Ile assumed a deeply mys- 


We snorted and grasped our pen by 
the nape of the neck. 

After giving the octopus a dig that 
put a rainbow kink in its back we heard 
another death-rattle from Bud = and 
looked around. 

‘*Ever see a tandem, dad?”’ saic. he, 
real fast, so as to beat out the kayook. 


‘*Er—have you got one?”’ 


we shot 
back, as we wheeled like a hound that 


has been tasted by the hornet. 


Bud tried to blush. The damning 


truth then faeed us. 





He owned a tan- 
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dem. What was a tandem? Aha 
twins! But ahem — impossible, in 
Bud’s ease. Then what was it? He had 
us guessing. 

‘*Yes, I seeured one today—it’s a 
beaut, too. Come over and take a peek 
at it.’’ 

Oh, how seductive that man Fisher 
ean be! We wilted. Arm in arm we 
strolled across to Jim Parker’s livery 
stable and Bud proudly hauled the tan- 
dem from a vacant stall. It was a plain 
everyday bike, only about ten feet long 
and with a gas-works built into the gear- 
ing in such a manner as to keep your 
feet warm on a frosty day. It had two 
roosts, the front being male and the 
other vice versa, as required by cireum- 
stances. 

Bud advised us that he would assume 
the advanced position in view of his pro- 
prietorship and superior generalship. 
We acceded to this view even to the 
extent of offering to let him take both 
seats and welcome. We had no especial 
use for one—not if he intended to make 
the thing go. But the livery gang 
laughed and stung us to the quick. It 
takes quite a laugh to reach clear to out 
quick, but this one did. Blushing a rosy, 
freshly-spanked sunset red, we clambered 
and clum into the rear trapeze. Then 
Bud rudely ordered us to retire and start 
in again—with him as pacemaker. We 
put our hoofs on the indicated obstrue- 
tions and at a given signal began a one- 
legged hopping mateh forward. We 
beat Bud—beat him so bad that at the 
third hop we lit on his thirst.parlor and 
kicked a bottle out. 

There was murder in his eye as he 
looked around. 

**No kicking!’’ he remarked, with ici- 
cles sticking all over it. 

**Pickles, Ahthah!’’ we hurled back. 
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Once more we assaulted the thing with 
felonious intent. We went up high and 
came down on the saddle with force 
eiough to crowd our spine tggether like 
an old accordion. For an instant our 


system was so puckered up that we 





We met in mid-air 


couldn ’t yell for help—then the tandem 
emitted a violent cough and jumped five 
feet straight ahead. Bud had shoved on 
seventy-five pounds of real live steam 
at one blow. 

We hit Herm Pumperworst in the bay 
window and he retaliated by sticking his 
chin whiskers into our editorial eyesight. 
When a person receives a punch in the 
eye by one of those Holland chin brooms 
he knows of it at once. He don’t require 
any wireless telegraphy. 

After getting over Pumperworst Bud 
got excited and turned on a hundred and 
ten pounds of juice in addition to what 
we were already enjoying. In less time 
than it takes a hound to bite at a flea 
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and miss we were doing eighty-three 
miles per hour straight down Main 
street. The wind nearly blew in our 
front teeth, so we ducked down behind 
Bud and hoped for the best, feeling dead 
sure we wasn’t going to get it. 

A hen, eating ants five rods from the 
road, got rattled and ran right in front 
of us. Bud tried to circle her and he 
succeeded in throwing our spinal col- 
umn into a faney loveknot. 

And then, oh joy! We had the su- 


vengeance and—we say it calmly—we 
have delivered the goods. 

We hit that calf between 3 :30 and 4:00 
p. m. and when it lit the freckled-faced 
waiter at our hotel was ringing the first 
bell for supper. In the shock the calf 
kissed Bud affectionately on the eye and 
during the next four or five blocks Bud 
did some steering that pains us to 
recall. 

When we got in sight of the railroad 
crossing Bud tried to choke her down, 





A kind-hearted farmer took us home in a hayrack. 


preme satisfaction of evening up an old 
score with Bill Griggs’ white-faced calf. 
That calf has had something coming to 
him (or her, we’re not positive about 
this) for a long time. Two weeks ago we 
stopped to chat with old Bill about his 
wife’s rheumatism and other pleasant 
topies, at which time Bill’s calf licked 
the shine off both our shoes and nearly 
choked to death on our coat tail. If any 
Blazer subscriber thinks it is any fun 
to pursue a conversation when a calf 
is chewing up the last fourteen inches of 
his coat he is badly mistaken. We swore 


but he evidently biffed the wrong target 
as the machine let loose another six or 
seven horse power and hurdled the 
tracks at one jump. When we lit a 
stream of sparks trailed out behind like 
the tail end of a comet. 

Ten blocks below was the lake, with a 
forty-foot bank and the prospects at this 
moment were not calculated to make an 
editor take on fat. A high dive into a 
blue clay bottom at a hundred and four 
miles per hour never makes a man par- 
ticularly jubilant. We prayed for di- 
version—anything to put a quietus on 
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the tandem and save us to a waiting 
posterity. : 

A martyr was found. It was Colonel 
Jackson’s lion-hearted billy goat. He 
saw us coming and he at once took it as 
a personal insult. Pausing merely to 
swallow the tomato can he was browsing 
on when we appeared in view the goat 
frisked out into our orbit and pro- 
claimed war. 

It was a warm meeting. We met in 
mid-air and remained there for quite a 
spell. Then we returned to earth to 
think it over.. The goat landed with 
his nose inside our shirt and his feet in 
Bud's vest pockets. He blew a barrel 
and a half of hot goat’s breath into our 
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system while he kicked the daylights out 
of Bud’s slatwork. Under us the tan- 
dem was dying a slow and horrible 
death, working in an occasional upper- 
eut when it saw a good chance. 

In due time Colonel Jackson came 
and took in his goat. Bud and the victim 
of misplaced confidence, after swinging a 
few times in the ensuing clinch, separ- 
ated by mutual consent. A kind-hearted 
farmer took us home in a hayrack. 

Blazer readers will please bear in mind 
that we take vegetables on subscription 
accounts. As a leader for this week 
only, we announce that we will accept 
standard makes of salve and arnica on 
subseription. Hurry—we want it quick. 





A Taos Indian woman 124 years old. She remembers the to- 
tal eclipse of the sun which occurred in 1812. At that time 
she was married and had two children. Her walk is much 
a hobble, but she manages to keep moving around the Pueblo. 
Photographed in 1907, by F. J. Francis. 
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Rear view, showing vertebrae 


THE CAPTURE OF A WHALE 


os 


One of the many interesting sights 
to be seen ‘at Long Beach, California, is 
the skeleton of a whale which came in on 
May 20, 1897. About 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon of the above named date, 
workmen employed on a building near 
the seashore were attracted by a great 
commotion in the breaker line. Leaving 
their work they ran along the beach, and 
were astonished to see a large whale 
struggling in an effort to get back to 
deep water. 

Securing a strong rope, some of the 
bolder spirits laid plans for the capture 
of this great king of the deep. Extreme 
caution was necessary. The breakers 
were large between the whale and deep 


USCH 


water. The men had to swim, handi 
capped by the tugging of the tide 
against the rope. They had to ride 
breakers which would have proven quit 
a mateh for them under ordinary condi- 
tions. They had to be eareful lest they 
be earried within reach of its mighty 
tail, which was thrashing the water into 
a sea of foam. 

Battling and struggling against almost 
insurmountable difficulties, fighting their 
way out only to have the rope torn from 
their hands time after time, they at last, 
with an almost superhuman effort, car- 
ried the line out beyond the whale. 

Watching for the time when the whak 
should again lift its tail into the air, they 
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gave a mighty side tug, and succeeded 
in pulling the rope under it. 

Loosening their hold on the seaward 
end of the rope, they had the satisfaction 
of seeing the rope washed over the whale 
and in toward shore. Eager hands tied 
a running noose, and soon the coils of 
captivity were being fastened with vice- 
like grip on the unwilling captive. 

The battle for supremacy had but be- 
gun. It was similar to pitting frail hu- 
man hands against the power of a fifty- 
ton switchyard engine. Every move of 
that powerful tail would jerk the holders 
of the rope almost off their feet. 

Man power failing, six teams of horses 
were fastened to the rope, in an effort to 
pull the whale in, only to fail. 

Finding it impossible to pull the whale 
above the high-tide line, a large pole 
was sunk deep into the sand, its top fas- 
tened with strong guys heavily anchored. 


To this pole the rope was fastened, the 
out-going tide leaving the whale stranded 
on the beach. 

Next morning the whale died and sani- 
tary precautions were at once taken to 
dispose of its carcass. Long, deep 
trenches were dug in the sand and many 
tons of blubber were buried ir quick- 
lime. The skeleton was carefully sepa- 
rated and boiled in huge vats to rid it 
of most of the animal matter, after 
which it was thoroughly cleaned with 
acid. 

Thousands visited the beach to see the 
big captive, and many thousands annu- 
ally visit Ocean Avenue park, where the 
skeleton is mounted and on exhibition. 

The dimensions of this whale are as 
follows: 

Length, 63.7 feet; diameter, 12 feet; 
jaw length, 16.7 feet; fin length, 6.7 feet ; 
tail width, 12.3 feet; skull width, 7.5 
feet ; estimated live weight, 48 tons. 


Jes’ A Thinkin’ 


Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 
When the skies are bright, 
Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 


In the dark, still night; 


Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 
When the clouds drop low, 

Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 
When spring flowers blow, 

Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 
Everywhere I go. 


Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 
Sun of by-gone days; 
Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 
Through pain’s dull haze. 
Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 
And your love-lit eyes; 
Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 
Smiles, tears and sighs; 
Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 
Heaven near me lies. 





Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 
Summer’s birds and flowers— 

Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 
Through wintry hours. 

Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 
While life’s joys flee; 

Jes’ a thinkin’ ’bout you 
Through eternity. 


“PORTIA.” 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—I hereby send you 
a description of a pack strap that is exten- 
sively used by the hunters and trappers of 
the Alaska peninisula and Aleutian islands. 








Camp, stove and tent poles, showing 
pack strap, rear view. 


It weights less than one pound, is not bulky, 
and can be easily carried in one’s pocket. It 
is adjustible to a pack of any shape and 
strong enough to hold up as heavy a load 
aS any one man can carry. Owing to the sim- 
ple manner in which the ends of the ropy 
are tucked back under, the pack can be in- 
stantly released in case one should fall 
while wading a stream or on some steep 
mountain side. This pack strap can be made 
by any one in a few minutes out of material 


A HANDY PACK STRAP. 


























2. 









that is found in any hunter’s or trapper’s 
camp. 

To adjust a load with this pack strap lay the 
strap down on the ground as shown in draw- 
ing. .Lay the pack across; sit down in front 
of it; bring the canvas part up over the head 
so that the holes in canvas will be on a 
level with the arm pits. Bring ends of ropes 
up through the holes from the under side 
and adjust the pack well upon the should- 
ers. Then tuck the bits of the rope back 
under the rope, just below the holes in can- 
vas strap, leaving the ends. of the ropes 











IN _LONG : 
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72 


ie 
a 


“Bi 


Diagram of Mr. Bales’ pack strap. 


free. In case of falling or for any reason you 
wish to get clear of your load, pull the end 
of the rope and the pack is off. 
Washington. L. L. BALES. 
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BELTS AND SCABBARDS. 


Editor Outdoor Life The accompany- 
ing will show the styles of holsters that I 
have found best for my needs. I much pre; 
fer a holster that when drawing the trigger 
finger falls into the trigger guard, making a 
very From the pictures 
shown in the November issue I thought that 


quick release. 
the holsters shown were a little deficient in 
that matter. 

The holster shown in the first picture, a 
single action Colt’s .44, is my personal pref- 
erence, and for that model I prefer a holster 
with a double cut for the holster to hold it 
firmly so as to not slide up when the revol- 
ver is drawn hurriedly. This holster has a 
heavy gusset for the trigger guard and is a 


most perfect fit and is the best I have, at 





least so far, been able to get or see in act 
ual use. 

This holster I had 
Meanea of Cheyenne. 


made for me by 


The second holster is for a double action 
.41 Colt’s and in this model | prefer the one 
cut, as there is far less possibility of the 
holster sliding up, there being no ejector rod 
to bind, as in the single action. 
This holster, as will be noted. also shows 
a chance to get at trigger guard, although it 
leaves, if in a quick draw, as in rough coun- 
try or on horseback, the possibility of firing 
the revolver should one receive a fall or 
heavy jar. This is one great objection to a 
double action gun when used in a scabbard 

Cut No. 3 shows a pocket holster for a 
which is 


single action Colt 





attached to 


the suspender buttons or can be cut to al- 
low a belt to be through and is 
strictly home made as is No. 4 for the double 


action Colt. 


passed 


Number 5 and No. 6 shows the best style 
so far as I know for a knife scabbard for the 
Marble knives, and I have the Ideal, the 


* 
Special and the Dal DeWeese patterns. 
These scabbards have a _ piece between 


the two and are then hand 
sewed and a small brass rivet set in at the 
These 
scabbards allow a man to fall without the 
possibility of losing the knife or its falling 
anything. The ordinary 
scabbards as are sent out to the trade are 


large parts 


five points as shown in the picture. 


out by striking 


practially worthless, and I know personally 








| 


of many parties who have lost their knives 
by them falling out or pulling out. 

Number 8 and 9 show two scabbards for 
shoulder use with preference for the No. 9, 
which is something like twenty years old, 
being given me by a party who received it 
from a sheriff that killed the owner in New 
Mexico. 

The belt is of our own manufacture also, 
and is hand made, using what is called 
single needle stitch for the loops and is the 
best I have so far seen. 

Number 10 scabbard is one that I have 
used continuously for the past eight years 
when double action 
Colt’s .41 caliber and 4% inch barrel, where 
I have a good deal of walking to do in the 
woods. 


using a short barrel 
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The writer has but little trouble with a 
leather belt corroding cartridges unless the 
belt is of poor grade of leather and not 











properly oiled. A good piece of grained calf- 
skin or chap leather in medium weight will 
give the best of satisfaction and will wear 
indefinitely Having but little experience 


with the web belt as spoken of by Lieuten 
ant Whelen, except for rifle cartridges, | 
can not say very much as to how a web 
belt would work with a holster attached, 
but would presume it would have far more 
tendency to roll than would be the case 
with a leather belt. 

The writer has had the chance to do a 
good deal of experimenting in this line, hav 
ing a great many friends who are fond ol 
firearms. Being in the saddlery business I 
have had materials and men to make them 
up for the taste of different individuals, and 
the cuts shown have been taken from those 
that have given the best satisfaction. 

I would be pleased to send Mr. Haines 
the cuts as used by us in making the knife 
scabbards if he will let me know what pat 
tern he uses. A. G. HOLMES 

Wisconsin. 


RECORD BEAR CLAWS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see that Mr. 
John P. Frizell has out-classed me as to 
bear claws, and for the time being I take my 
hat off to Mr. Frizell. But there is a griz- 
ly bear on the Alaska peninsula that I have 
been after for the last three years. He 


claws of the Alaska peninsula. It will be 
interesting to know just how large bear 
claws do grow. I would be pleased to have 
Mr. Frizell correspond with me. 
L, L. BALES, 
Seattle, Wash. Box 1562 





% 
is known by the name of “Old Big Foot,” 
I have measured his tracks in glacial mud 


(which gives the true dimensions and pre- 
serves impressions as well as if made in 


cement). The front foot measures full thir-. 


teen inches in width and the hind foot 
eighteen inches in length and I believe he 
carries on his front feet the record bear 


{Mr. Bales was kind enough to make the 
editor of Outdoor Life a present of his big 
bear claw (an outline drawing of which was 
published in our January number). We re- 
produce herewith a photograph of this claw, 
exact size. It will be seen that it measures 
4%, inches around outside curve, from tip 
to where the skin covers it.—Editor. ] 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 


birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is Lge 4 prsnset in the true 
colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpai 


or $1.50, any 16 for 
90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the collec- 
tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection fer 
den or dining room decoration. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 
° 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
commited, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 
c ing out of the game department's duties in the premises. It is not, our intention 
to divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 








BEARS IN HIBERNATION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice the in- 
quiry of a reader in your January number 
as to whether bear cubs are born with a 
coat of hair, and your request for some one 
to answer it. 

I have never seen a newly born cub, and 
I presume few people have, the fact that 
they are born in hibernation naturally re- 
stricts the opportunities for observation at 
that time. I have always understood, how- 
ever, that they are at the time of birth 
hairless and blind like mice, and very small, 
not much bigger than full grown rats; that 
they remain hairless and blind for about a 
month. All natural histories that I have 
seen, which refer to this subject at all, 
agree with this view. 

They come out of hibernation at the age 
of two or three months (with their mother) 
fully haired, eyes open and ready to run or 
climb a tree, preferably the latter if danger 
appears. 

I have in my office a half-tone from a pho- 
tograph of three cub bears, presumably about 
a week or so old, and they plainly appear to 
be as I have stated. This picture was pub- 
lished in an eastern sportsman’s publication 


—the Forest and Stream, I think—in 1900. 
I send it to you for publication, if you can 
do so; it is on rather coarse paper and you 
may not be able to get it very clear, but I 
hope it will be sufficiently so to make plain 
the peculiarities referred to. There was, 
I believe, something of their history pub- 
lished with the picture, but I did not pre- 
serve it, which I now regret, 

I also have information which I con- 
sider reliable, from a friend who was snow- 
shoeing in northwest Colorado some years 
ago, and dropped through the snow into the 
den of a female silvertip with two cubs, 
apparently but a few days old. He says 
they were as I have described, and that he, 
after killing the old one, carried both of 
them home in a cigar box which had for- 
merly contained a hundred stogie cigars. 
One of them he raised, the other died very 
soon. 

Another friend of mine informed me that 
in New York some years ago, he killed a 
female bear which had three cubs and which 
had apparently been disturbed in their win- 
ter hibernation, not very long after their 
birth, and that these cubs, although they 





had their eyes open, were very slightly 
haired. 

Another remarkable fact, closely related 
to the above, is that bears in captivity sel- 
dom procreate, although nearly, if not quite 
all other wild animals do. 

We have in the Denver city park quite 
a number of bears, mostly black and brown. 
Two of the oldest of these Jake Borah and 
I caught when cubs of about eight pounds 
weight each, in 1898, in the Huntsmans 
hills in this state. I have watched all these 
bears closely and, although they seem to 
copulate with regularity, so far no results 
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erence is made to their being hairless ex- 
cept in a case at Silver Lake park, near 
Akron, Ohio, where two black bears have 
from 1892 to 1903 produced nineteen cubs, 
most of which lived. These bears were 
kept in a pit connected with which was a 
den into which the female retired in the 
winter, the cubs being born the latter part 
of January. They weighed from nine to 
twelve ounces each and were from eight 
to nine inches long. They are reported as 
having been blind at birth with a little short 
velvety hair on their bodies. The other 
cases, while not specific in that respect, in- 
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Cub bears a week or two old 








have been apparent, except that one of the 
females was observed to have remained 
curled up in the open on top of one of the 
log piles for a,month or so last winter in 
an apparent effort to hibernate. Some one, 
whom I have thus far been unable to iden- 
tify, claims to have seen her produce a 
cub which immediately rolled off the log 
pile and was devoured by the wolves which 
were running in the yard with the bears. 

There are several instances of reproduc- 
tion by bears in captivity reported by the 
Smithsonian institution. Sofar as mentioned, 
they were born with eyes closed and _ re- 


mained so for about a month, but no ref- 














dicate that there was partial hibernation. 
This Silver Lake case was one of entire hi- 
bernation. 

The conclusion then seems to be that 
without at least partial hibernation, there 
can be no reproduction, although copulation 
Why this is, and how nature 
in June or July when copulation occurs, 
is able to forestall reproduction in January 


takes place. 


following in the event the opportunity for 
hibernation in November does become possi- 
ble, I have never heard explained. It is 
too hard for me and I pass it up to some one 
else D. C. BEAMAN, 


Colorado 
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: ILLUSTRATING THE DEER HUNTING CONDITION IN COLORADO. 





The pitiful results of the present deer 


WS 


law in Colorado are better illustrated by the 


ee 
Tiel 


accompanying pictures than could possibly 


be done by tongue or pen. Here are three 


aiid 


photographs of deer, all taken during the 
¥ open season last fall in the game country. 
There is shown no illigitimate killing—that 


and 





is to say, the killing of these does 
fawns, for we believe two fawns are shown 
in one picture—is entirely legal under the 
bi present statute, and these men seem proud 
to have their pictures taken alongside of 
such game! 

We fail to understand the sportsman 
spirit that would prompt such killing, es- 


pecially when so many does are slaughtered 





to the exclusion of bucks. -It would seem 
¢ that the parties went forth with intent to 
kill every living thing that crossed their 
path, and that they lacked the perseverance 
l necessary to get bucks. 














Three does. 





























Five does and two fawns 
All does. 
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A DEER HUNT 
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IN ROUTT COUNTY. 


“There is pleasure in the pathless woods, 


There is 


a rapture on the lonely shore, 


There is society where none intrude.” 


It was September 25, 1907, and we were 
in camp in the California park country, in 











On the trail. 


Routt county, Colorado, one hundred and 
thirty miles from the nearest railroad. Our 
party consisted of my brother and me. We 


had been out in the wilds nearly a month 
and were taking life easy—hunting a little, 
fishing now and then, and doing a great 
deal of good healthy lying around camp. 
Our outfit consisted of four burros, two act- 
ing as pack and two for riding purposes, 
enough supplies for two months and two 
.30-30 rifles. We had packed forty miles— 
all the way from Steamboat Springs—and 
what a variety of experiences we did have, 
such as pack slipping, jacks balking, sore 
feet, mean dispositions and everything else 
which is characteristic of these beasts of 
burden. 

Our camp was situated on the Elk Head 
river, which afforded us good recreation in 
the fishing line, and along whose banks grew 
thousands of raspberry bushes, which put a 
finishing touch to our plain menu. The 
game in this vicinity consisted mostly of 
grouse, sagehens and a few deer, which lat- 
ter were looked upon with envious eyes until 
the season opened. Our spare time was 
spent in hunting grouse and _ sagehens, 
which gave us rare sport and furnished 
meat that readily took the place of bacon. 

The one object of our hunt was to kill a 
deer apiece, and now that the season was 
open a fresh inspiration came into our lives; 
so consequently the next morning long be- 
fore daybreak we were on our way to a high 








Elkhead river. 























hill overlooking a long range of mountains. 
These were densely covered with trees, ex- 
cept here and there where there would be 
little parks. We soon found our trail and 
in the dark made what little distance we 
could, and after a walk of about a mile and 
a half we sat opposite the hills and watched. 
Soon the light appeared and almost with it 
a doe and two fawns walked into one of the 
parks. We watched them, expecting to see 
others follow, but the doe seeing us move, 
started running away, followed by her 
fawns. We walked in the direction in which 
they had disappeared, and hunted for two 


Our camp. 


hours, finally ending up at camp, sorry, but 
not discouraged. 

That night occurred an experience I shall 
never forget. After partaking of our humble 
meal of “sinkers” and coffee, we retired with 
happy thoughts of the big ones we were to 
kill on the next day. Sometime early in the 
morning I was awakened by something lying 
on my feet at the bottom of my sleeping 
bag. Not thinking much about it, I soon fell 
asleep, but on feeling the object move I 
glanced at the foot of my bed and saw a 
large black mass which seemed to move and 
get larger all the time. Every now and then 
it would let out its hot breath which looked 
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like steam in the cold air. However, | was 
not so badly scared but that I could 
grab my revolver and fire and crawl 
out of my sleeping bag and be ready 
to fight to the end. I did not have 
to fight, for looking at my game more 
closely I found it to be a porcupine. It 
is needless to say that I was “guyed” and 
laughed at for a long time, but that porcu- 
pine was the largest one I have ever seen, 
either in the dark or in the light. We went 
to bed, but in a short time we arose once 
more for our deer hunt, and followed the 
trail we had traveled the day before, arriv- 





ing at the long range of hills and waiting for 
the daylight. When the light appeared we 
walked up a narrow ravine which led over 
a little knoll. Just as we had reached the 
knoll we looked over and saw two fine bucks 
looking right at us. My brother’s rifle was 
up first, but his “safe’’ was on, so the first 
shot was mine and the largest of the two 
bucks rolled over dead. Meanwhile my 
brother had fired, but had wounded his 
deer, which ran a short distance and fell 
over stone dead. We now cut their 
throats, and then—talk about two happy 
“kids.” We were overjoyed to think that our 
hopes had been realized and that the success 
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we had come so many miles to meet was 
now ours. 

The rest of the morning was spent in 
dressing them and then we returned to camp 
to get our jacks to carry in the meat. We 
did not have to look for them. There they 
were—one jack’s head in the flour, one in the 
sugar, one crunching down the dish-rag and 
spare newspapers around camp and another 
(who evidently had just finished his meal) 
keeping watch. After rather seriously inter- 
rupting their banquet we put on pack sad- 
dles and made them go extra fast on account 
of our jate loss. After bringing in the meat, 
we went to work gctting our meal—and such 
a meal as we had! Venison was now eaten 
three times a day, and we certainly did en- 
joy it. The next was spent in building a 


fence around camp to keep out the robbers— 
not birds, but jacks. Our thoughts were now 
occupied in other directions. It was time 
to return home—to leave this two months of 
pleasure behind and enter a new world—one 
of noise and work. But we were happy- 
happy because we looked forward to a year 
later when we expected to be in the same 
place and go through the same pleasures 
that had made this year a memorable one. 
CHARLES W. PERSON. 
[NOTE—The author of the above story is 
a young man of but 19 years, while his 
brother who accompanied him is only 17. 
These lads traveled over a hundred miles to 
and from their camping grounds, and all by 
burro, their trip consuming about’ two 
months, and the journey taking them through 
the ruggedest paths of the Rockies. What 
a happy example it makes for the other 
youths of our country to emulate.—Editor.] 


Colorado. 


INCIDENTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: —Until the summer of 
’85 and °’86 much of the plains of Western 
Kansas was practically unsettled, but within 
six mouths after the “boom” struck that sec- 
tion nearly every available foot of land had 
been filed on either as homestead, pre-emp- 
tion or tree claim. The soil was of the best 
and although the new comers (for the most 
part from the eastern states and by the west- 
erners called “grangers” and “tenderfeet’’) 
were told repeatedly that any attempt to 
farm the section would be certain to end in 
dismal failure due to the drought character- 
istic of the plains, elaborate preparations 
were made for farming. Just how correctly 
the old-timers had the situation “sized up” 
will be easily seen when it is stated that 
within three years nine out of every ten had 
gone back to his “wife’s folks,” and all that 
prevented the tenth from “doing likewise”’ 
was a lack of funds. Towns of the “mush- 
room” type had sprung up in a night, nearly, 
and vanished almost as by magic. But all 
this and the “county seat wars” that were 
bitterly waged between rival towns is for- 
eign to my story, for what I had intended 
writing was of antelope—the most inquisi- 
tive and indifferent; the mcst shy and bold; 
the most foolish and wise; the most vigi- 
lant, yet careless—in fact, the animal with 
a nature and habits the most difficult to in- 
terpret aright of any animal extant. They 


were to be found there in abundance, 
but not many of them fell victims to the aim 
of the newcomers’ rifles—not at first, cer- 
tainly, for the new comers, while often good 
shots, were woefully deficient in estimating 
distance—deceptive, even, to the old timer 
in that mirage-infected region. 

The best rifles of that day, of course, 
used black powder and there was nothing 
quite so amusing to the spectator, as exas- 
perating to the marksman, as to witness 
the performance of the novice when “shell- 
ing’ an antelope at long range. The beauti- 
ful little animal had a peculiar.trait of elud- 
ing the rifle bullet, even when fired by the 
experienced hunter, and this too, quite often, 
at ridiculously close range, but with the 
“granger’—well, it was “dead easy.” The 
antelope that appeared only two or three 
hundred yards away could seldom be 
reached with sight set for much less than 
eight hundred or a thousand yards and if 
adjusted for the first ranges mentioned, the 
amateur, when he fired, at once received 
the impression that his bullet had devel- 
oped that “tired feeling,” for instead of fly- 
ing through to the mark, nine times in ten 
they tear up the dust less than half way. 
Or, should the sights be properly adjusted, 
the antelope, usually on the alert, often de- 
voloped wings at the burst of powder smoke, 
and by the time the tardy bullet had arrived, 
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be fifty yards away. And should the ten- 
derfoot, with a good opinion of himself as 
a running shot, continue to fire at the fleeing 
patch of white, soon discover in astonish- 
ment that his bullets were striking fifty 
yards, “tharbouts”—to the rear. But why 
didn’t he “lead” him? Well, he learned this 
in the course of time, but even then the 
chances were against the bullets connecting 
with that bouncing bunch of gutta percha. 

An anecdote related here, relative to the 
deceptive appearance of distance on the 
plains might be in order. The story, while 
old to many, may prove amusing to some. 
The yarn runs something like this: A ten- 
derfoot had been deceived so often in esti- 
mating range that one day, in company with 
a friend he, on coming up to the edge of a 
small irrigating ditch, commenced to un- 
dress. Off went his coat and vest; down 
came his suspenders, and he was just in the 
act of crawling out of his pants when his 
friend aske*: 

“What on earth are you up to, any way?” 
and the tenderfoot, suddenly grown wise, re- 
plied: 

“I’m going to swim this river, what d’ye 
s’pose?” 

I can remember well one of my first ex- 
periences in an attempt to shoot antelope. I 
had sneaked up to within about 800 yards of 
a couple that I had seen lying down at the 
foot of a slope not far from the ranch. The 
sights were run up to the proper distance 
and sitting down and securing as steady a 
rest as the circumstances would permit, I 
held for the one that loomed up the plainest 
and from the dust torn up by the bullet just 
over the antelope’s back, I saw that the bul- 
let couldn’t have missed but a few inches 
at most; but a “miss is as good as a mile” and 
the next instant those two antelope were 
headed in my direction and that “Centen- 
nial” (model °76) Winchester going like a 
modern automatic! How many shots were 
fired I don’t know, but after the antelope had 
passed and I had time to think, the discovery 
was made—but alas, too late!—that the 
sights were still set for 800 yards! 

But it was not long after that the 
tables were turned and although the assis- 
tance of two dogs was required to secure the 
coveted prize, I never regretted it greatly at 


the time. A friend and I were returning 
(7) 
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from the postoffice when a neighbor’s boy 
just then driving in the milch cows, called 
to us at a distance of four or five hundred 
yards that there was an antelope coming our 
way; and sure enough there was. He was 
about half way off at the time, but at the pace 
he was hitting, it was plainly evident that 


he’d not be long in getting to us. We had 
two dogs with us. One of them, a grey- ° 
hound, previously belonged to the well-° 


known “Buffalo Jones,” and while my friend 
held one of them I held the other. We 
crouched low and when the antelope was 
but thirty yards distant turned them loose 
with a vigorous “Sic ’em!”’ and then watched 
thefun. The antelope circled around us and 
with the dogs at its heels, headed back in 
the direction from which it had come. The 
hound kept close and I think it would only 
have been a short quarter of a mile farther 
until it would have been “all off” with the 
antelope; but a barbed-wire fence, erected 
a few days previously, was to play an im- 
portant part in the proceedings. It was a 
two-wire fence with posts sixty feet apart. 
The antelope, of course, was going at ter- 
rific speed, and ran for quite a ways nearly 
parallel with the fence and very close to 
it, but suddenly changed his course, slightly 
striking it at a slight angle. Evidently he 
failed to see the wires in time, and then, 
probably, only the top one; and in attempt- 
ing to dodge it, struck the lower one. This 
caught him across the throat. For just the 
fractional part of a second the speed of the 
antelope seemed to be checked; then its 
body shot under the wire, and, turning a 
complete somersault backwards, came to 
earth with its neck completely severed ex- 
cept for a narrow strip of hide on the back 
of its neck. 

Just one more incident while I’m talking 
of antelope. I remember well of an antelope 
that had been crippled by a bunch of us ten- 
derfeet. An older brother mounted a mule 
and with a .45 Colt, gave chase. Just as 
he was nearing his “heart’s desire” the an- 
telope passed within thirty yards of a cousin 
just from the East, who was armed with a 
double-barreled shotgun loaded with buck- 
shot. My brother, the mule and the an- 
telope were too closely “bunched” to make 
a shot from a “scatter-gun” a safe proposi- 
tion for any of them, and although admon- 
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ished not to shoot, the shotgun tenderfoot 
jumped in the air and turned loose both bar- 
rels simultaneously, with the result that the 
buckshot struck half way between him and 
the object aimed at, and then, fortunately, 
glanced harmlessly overhead. The next sec- 
ond a .45 Colt fired through the antelope’s 
neck settled forever his career. 


Just one more incident and I will quit. 
This also relates to this shotgun man. That 
winter, as all who were there will remember, 
was a severe one on stock. Many a time 
some of us would pull a “critter” out of the 
snowdrifts or help one up that was too weak 
to rise without assistance, only to be chased 
into the next county for our benevolence. 
But “Johnnie’—that was his name—had 
started, with a tinge of bravado, that he’d 
never run from any half-starved range “crit- 
ter” that ever roamed the plains. No sir; not 
much! He’d shoot him, with his six-shooter! 
(This six-shooter, by the way, was a five- 
shot pocket gun and from the standpoint 
of the cowpuncher would assay about three 
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mills to the carload.) It wasn’t long after 
that, that “Johnnie” had a chance to test 
his nerve—also the stopping power of his 
six-shooter. The “critter” that he had been 
looking for was ai last found and being 
strictly “on the prod” promised plenty of ex- 
citement for all parties concerned. At the 
first show of hostilities “Johnnie” unlim- 
bered his artillery, and when the fifth shot 
rang out the half-starved “critter” that “John- 
nie” would never run from was just a scant 
six feet away, and, with the exception of a 
.82 bullet in one front foot, as capable of 
doing battle as at first. It was about fifty 
yards to the nearest fence, and my brother- 
in-law, who witnessed the performance from 
a safe distance, always declared that “John- 
nie’ was not more than a scant half-inch 
in the lead when he slid under. Why the 
“critter” should have halted at such a slight 
barrier as a two-wire fence will never be 
known, but it undoubtedly saved its life by 
so doing, for at the lick “Johnnie” was go- 
ing the animal would have been run to a 
“hardwood finish” in ten minutes. H., 


THREE BEARS WITH FOUR SHOTS. 


Some experiences which go to make up 
the panorama of life would be forgotten 
willingly by the one who occupies a position 
in the foreground, but they are like Aunt 
Jemima’s famous plaster; the more she tried 
to take it off, it only stuck the faster. A 
g00d way to relieve the strain on a man’s 


mind is to tell his troubles. Other men have 
passed through similar skirmishes with griz- 
zly bears, and been able to treat them as 
events of no importance—I am not built 
that way. 

During the fall and winter of 1898 I was 
in the employ of a mining company doing 
business in the Big Horn mountains, near 
the forks of the Tongue river. One foggy 
morning I was sent to the nearest town, 
some ten miles off, to get provisions and 
the mail. The distance could be cut down 
to six miles by tramping afoot over a rough 
trail. Danger does not cut much of a figure 
to a man armed with a Savage rifle on a 
September morning. It is about as remote 
as the moon, looked at through the wrong 
end of a spy-glass. I was not a tenderfoot, 
and knew well enough that the mountains 


of Wyoming were filled with bears, lynxes, 
wolves and mountain lions. The Indians 
used to regard it as a religious duty to kill 
a white man for every dead Indian. Maybe 
they have kept the score even up to date; 
but they never could understand how inex- 
haustible the supply of white men really 
was. Every full grown wild beast has eaten 
more than his share of domestic animals, 
and for that reason is an outlawed crimi- 
nal. The young animals must, of course, 
suffer for the sins of its forebears. The cub 
will grow and get hungry and disregard the 
rights of stockmen. 

I was equipped with a .303 Savage, and 
felt safe. Our cook had sounded his gong 
for breakfast while it was yet dark outside. 
Fog and rain make traveling hard work, 
but as I had been over the trail several 
times the summer before, no nightmares or 
bearmares troubled me. A man often 
wishes, especially if he is small, that he 
could by taking thought add a cubit to his 
stature. To be sure you are a giant must 
be a great sensation. 


About a mile east of the camp the trail 
(8) 
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led down a 400-foot steep hill to Tongue 
river. At the foot of the hill at some time 
or other there had been a tie camp built. 
But years had passed, and the marks of civ- 
ilization, because they never moved, had 
ceased to be a terror to evil-doing wild ani- 
mals. They are afraid of man on general 
principles, because he can move about so 
quickly. I have often wondered if a man 
seems as ugly to a bear as a bear Joes to 
aman? Undervaluation of appearances is 
an unpardonable sin. We are conscious of 
the same kind of a feeling which prompts 
us to miserably destroy a snake, when we 
come to settle with a photographer who has 
not flattered us. A woman usually would 
watch the photographer burning at the 
stake who has not pictured her above par. 

The raspberry bushes had grown every- 
where about the tumbled-down cabin—this 
a sure sign that wild beasts hold possession 
of a patch of territory. Sheep, rabbits and 
deer will nibble off the sprouts of raspberry 
bushes in the spring, and prevent the 
growth of the berries. Bears are very fond 
of raspberries. Such simple logic, to the 
bear’s mind, justifies war to the knife on the 
animal which commits such depredations. 
As I came close to the nearest cabin | 
heard a sort of grunt, which sounded some 
ways off; but which made me feel my gun 
very carefully. The next instant a big griz- 
zly came dashing through the wet brush. He 
looked to be about as big as the side of a 
house. 

Judging from his breakneck speed and 
general reckless demeanor he had seen me 
coming and tightened his belt before mak- 
ing the charge. His mouth was wide open 
and his eyes were like looking glasses, re- 
flecting the sun—although I am willing to 
swear that the sun did not shine at all on 
that day. Where the fire came from that 
shot out of his eyes would be hard to say, 
unless it was electricity. Anything that gets 
mad acts as if it had a generator inside of it. 
A hero under such circumstances would 
probably have stood his ground and fired 
before falling back. But it is my opinion 
that most heroes like grandstand plays wi.a 
a bright sun shining. I had no desire to 
commit suicide, to be buried in a bear's 
stomach, and I scuttled. There _was a 
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space of forty yards to cover between me 
and the cabin, I had no wings, but I beat 
the bear by a scratch, and bolted the door, 
which had been standing half-open. We 
were both at bay, but I felt like a man who 
had engaged in a real estate transaction and 
had actually gotten in on the ground floor. 
The bear wasted no time in preliminaries, 
and at once proceeded to carry the war into 
Africa by coming round to the opposite side 
of the cabin and climbing into a hole where 
a window once had been. The big devil was, 
so to speak, on the fence when I fired. It 
must have been the buck fever which made 
me forget my gun for the time being, but at 
length it went off, and, strange to say, hit 
the bull’s eye; for the bear died right there, 
and looked afterwards as if it had been 
hanging on the wall. The room was filled 
with smoke, and I was conscious of a pe- 
culiar sensation. 


With trembling hands I opened the door, 
which had furnished me shelter in a time 
of need, and peered out into the early damp 
dark morning. Just as I stepped across 
the threshold it seemed to me I heard a 
rustling in the cabin. It took all my will- 
power to turn yound to see what was com- 
ing next, but I happened to remember that 
some philosopher who had never killed a 
bear had said: “Always do what you are 
afraid to do.” 


Sure enough, there was something alive 
in one corner! Two cubs, the size of good 
big dogs, were sitting on their haunches. 
They were plum scared to death. If they 
had had a lick of sense they would have 
made a run for it, but they stood there and 
let me kill them with three more shots. The 
rest of the trail to town was short. Once 
there I got three pack horses and two 
men and next day at noon had the three 
bears at the railroad station. The agent 
tried to play a practical joke on me by 
threatening to have me arrested for shoot- 
ing game out of season. 


The old female weighed 686 pounds, one 
cub 77 and the other 102 pounds. Several 
times since that foggy, dark morning I 
have passed the old cabin, and it always 
makes me feel like a family had moved out. 

ARTHUR TUBBS. 
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AN ADVOCATE OF THE SMALL-BORE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Attention is called 
in the latest issue of your very interesting 
magazine to the fact that an American 
manufacturer who is known the world over 
for the excellency of his productions is mak- 
ing a specialty of supplying his customers 
with a No. 20 shotgun that is a perfect gun 
of its kind. Now I have often wondered 
why sportsmen do not take more kindly to 
these tiny bores? It would be almost im- 
possible to estimate the difference in the 
comfort and general satisfaction to be de- 
rived from a day afield with a gun that did 
not kick one to death or tire him or her 
out with its extra weight. Anyone can eas- 
ily realize that the days of flock shooting 
and game butchery are over. Never again, 
perhaps, will the wild fowls of North Amer- 
ica darken the skies with their numbers or 
cause the night air to pulsate with their 
swiftly-beating pinions. Never again will 
the prairie chickens swarm the fields or the 
wild turkeys thread the brakes as they once 
have in days gone by. Where the wild crea- 
tures of the woodland once abounded now 
is found the homely domestic animal or the 
sluggish barnyard fowl. Where some ofthe 


FOR A GAME RESERVE 


While on two big game hunting trips in 
the Yellowstone National Forest (which ad- 
joins the Yellowstone National Park on the 
east) during the past year, the editor of 
Outdoor Life on several occasions traveled 
over the hills on either side of the Wapiti 
Fork of the North Fork of the Shoshone 
river, and always saw large numbers of elk 
‘there. The conditions seemed right to es- 
tablish a game refuge that would cover this 
favored spot, as the country is comparatively 
low. The hills and parks afford good winter 
feed and the elk seem to know this, for in 
winter they congregate there in great num- 
bers—Deputy Forest Ranger Charles G. 
Poole having counted as many as 2,000 elk 
in this vicinity in one day in winter. Mr. 
Poole often accompanied us on our trips for 
bears and lions, and while riding with us 
over the Wapiti ridges exulted over the 


older heads once reveled in the thoughtless 
slaughter of the different varieties of game 
not a single specimen of game is to be 
found. Game preserves and posted lands 
have become the order of the day. The oft- 
greeted sign “No Shooting,” too frequently 
has a plural meaning. The supply could 
not withstand the incessant pounding that 
it had been subjected to. It had to go. Now, 
boys, join with me in the advocacy of the 
smaller and altogether more wieldly 16, 20 
and 28-gauge guns. I don’t say that as much 
game may not be killed with one as with a 
No. 12 or even a No. 10 gun, but I do think 
that less will be wounded to die unretrieved 
than has been the case with the larger bores. 
In other words, there will be less wounded 
birds and more clean kills according to the 
amount of shots fired. We have less recoil, 
less weight to carry both in gun and shells. 
And when the day’s shooting is ended we 
will notice the total absence of bruised shoul- 
der and aching head and will feel a certain 
exultation in the fact that we have been 
forced to do better and more accurate shoot- 
ing in order to bag our game and that we 
have left just a little behind for another day. 
REELFOOT. 


IN WYOMING, 


idea that the scheme of a national game re- 
serve there might see a consummation at 
seme future time. 

The gradual decimation of the elk and 
the fact that so many of them die from win- 
ter hardships should spur our citizens to gi- 
gantic efforts to save them from complete 
extinction, and we believe that no better 
means to this end could be employed than 
the establishment of suitable winter quar- 
ters where they would be absolutely pro- 
tected, and where no other grazing would 
be allowed. The Forest Service has already 
closed this area to stock grazing, which 
shows how essential they consider it is to 
give the elk of that section a winter home. 
The very name of the stream running 
through this land stands for elk, and should 
hereafter stand for an absolute sanctuary 
for these animals. 
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We have taken this matter up with the 
President, with the result shown below. 

We have also written to several Western 
congressmen in the hope that legislative ac- 
tion may be taken as per the suggestion 
of the President. 

The following correspondence on the sub- 
ject which has passed between our office 
and Washington will be read with interest 
by all who have the preservation of our big 
game at heart: 





Denver, Colo., Dec. 31, 1907. 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Washington, D.C.: 

Dear Mr. President—During a couple of 
hunting trips taken into the country east of 
the Yellowstone Park during the past year 
I have became acquainted with a condition 
regarding the preservation of the game in 
that section which I think needs attention. 
There should, I believe, be a preserve estab- 
lished on the Wapiti Fork of the North Fork 
of the Shoshone river, the boundary of 
which I will outline to you later on. 

The Wapiti Fork empties into the North 
Fork near the postoffice of Wapiti, Wyoming, 
which lies about thirty miles west of Cody. 
This Wapiti Fork is especially favorable to 
the elk as a winter home and the fact that 
the Forest Service has seen fit to close this 
land to all grazing for the benefit and pro- 
tection of the elk and deer shows how the 
Service feels regarding it. With the great 
amount of hunting that is being done to 
the south of the Park each year—in the 
mountains surrounding Jackson’s Hole— 
the elk, I believe, are being driven more 
to the east of the Park in which they are 
found in great numbers. I counted two 
hundred and fifty in one day last summer 
and was not looking for elk, but hunting 
bears. 

I would suggest that a boundary line as 
follows be established as a permanent pre- 
serve which would afford winter protection 
for these animals and also winter feed in 
greater abundance than they have hereto- 
fore been able to procure: 

Taking Pagoda creek for the eastern 
boundary and following this creek to its 
head; thence from the head of this creek 
at the summit of Wapiti ridge and follow- 
ing this ridge to Overlook mountain on the 
Absarokee range; thence from Overlook 
mountain down the divide between Rampart 
and Fish Hawk, and Seclusion and Fish 
Hawk creeks; thence across Sheep mesa 


to the head of Black Water; thence down 
Black Water to its mouth, Black Water 
being the western boundary; thence down 
the North Fork of the Shoshone to the 
mouth of Pagoda creek, the North Fork be- 
ing the north boundary. 

I sincerely hope that I may receive an 
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early and favorable reply to this request, 
which seems to meet with the general ap- 
proval of all the sportsmen of the West 
with whom I have talked. 

It has the support of Harry Thurston, 
Supervisor of the Yellowstone National For- 
est; and also of Charles G. Poole, Deputy 
Forest Ranger of the Yellowstone National 
Forest, whose address is Marquette, Wyom- 
ing. John Goff and many other sportsmen 
of that section have urged it also. 

Respectfully yours, J. A. McGUIRE. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 18, 1908. 
Mr. J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo.: 

My Dear Sir—Referring to your letter in 
regard to establishing a certain game pre- 
serve in Wyoming, I am directed by the 
President to send you for your information 
the enclosed report on the subject from Mr. 
Pinchot. The President earnestly hopes that 
some Western congressmen will take the 
matter up. Very truly yours, (Signed) 

WM. LOEB, Sec’y to the President. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 17, 1908. 
The President, The White House: 

Dear Mr. President—In reply to Mr. 
Loeb’s letter of January 8th, in which he 
referred to me a communication from Mr. 
J. A. MeGuire of Outdoor Life, with regard 
to establishing a certain game preserve in 
Wyoming, I have to submit the following 
views of Forest Supervisor Thurston in 
which I fully concur: 

“The necessity shown by the editor of 
Outdoor Life for the preservation of elk and 
deer in the east of the Yellowstone National 
Park, within the Yellowstone (Shosaone Di- 
vision) National Forest, and the suggestion 
of a game refuge embracing the area 
bounded by the Overlook mountains on the 
south, Black Water creek on the west, Wap- 
iti ridge and Pagoda creek on the east, and 
the north fork of the Shoshone river on the 
north, containing an area of approximately 
120 square miles (see map attached) is 
heartily endorsed by the prominent citizens 
of Cody and vicinity. It will also receive 
the support of the settlers living adjacent 
to this tract. The area mentioned is a nat- 
ural winter range for the elk and is the 
only region east of the Park in which these 
animals can be found in large numbers. In 
the spring of 1907, Deputy Forest Ranger 
Poole counted 2,000 elk in a day’s patrol of 
this section. For some time the question 
has been discussed as to the protection of 
the winter range of the elk. The protec- 
tion of game in Wyoming has resulted in a 
gradual increase, especially in this locality, 
but the crowding of the winter range of 
these animals is a menace, and unless some 
steps are taken, as suggested by Mr. Mc- 
Guire, the extinction of the elk is only a 
matter of time. No stock has grazed on 
this area for two years; the country is rough 
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and not suitable for agriculture. There are 
no claims or settlements within the entire 
area. I am informed that a petition is now 
being circulated among the business men of 
Cody to have this area set aside as a game 
refuge.” 

Such a game preserve cannot, however, 
be established without Congressional action, 
and, in the absence of such action there is, 
I am afraid, nothing that can be done at this 
end of the line. Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) GIFFORD PINCHOT, Forester. 


The following is a copy of a letter writ- 
ten to Hon. Clarence D. Clark, senator from 
Wyoming. The same letter was also sent 
to Senator Frank E. Warren of Wyoming, to 
Representative Frank E. Mondell of Wyom- 
ing, Senator T. M. Patterson of Colorado 
= Representative Robert Bonynge of Colo- 
rado. 


Denver, Colo., Jan. 22, 1908. 
Hon. Clarence D. Clark, Evanston, Wyo.: 


PROTECT THE 


Apart from the undoubted utility of all 
insectivorous birds it is the plain duty of 
every true lover of a fine game bird to give 
to the pheasants now enjoying freedom in 
the valleys and mountains of this state— 
freed through the liberality of Mr. W. F. 
Kendrick of Denver—the greatest degree of 
protection it is in his power to extend; so 
that a few years hence, say after a close 
season of five years, when the pheasants 
will have become numerous our sportsmen 
will enjoy the pleasure of an occasional 
day’s shooting at as game, dainty and tooth- 
some a bird as the most epicurean palate 
could long for. 


These delightful additions to mountain 
and glen should receive the utmost protec- 
tion from the state and the individual. They 
will be the partial means of attracting to the 
state thousands of lovers of the beautiful 
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My Dear Mr. Clark—Durirng a couple of 
hunting trips in the country east of the 
Yellowstone National Park, taken last year, 
I learned of a condition regarding tne game 
in that section which I thought needed rem- 
edying and therefore took the matter up 
with the President, as per copy of letter en- 
closed herewith. 

I am pleased to learn that the President 
is in full sympathy with these ideas as per 
letter received on January 18th, in which 
Mr. Loeb says that “the President earnest- 
ly hopes that some Western congressman 
will take the matter up. It was also referred 
to Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Forester, a copy of 
whose letter I am also inclosing herewith. 

I sincerely hope that some action will be 
taken in regard to this plan, the consumma- 
tion of which will be for the benefit of gen- 
erations of our people, all of whom will be 
interested in the preservation of the elk, 
which are so fast disappearing from our 
Western mountains. Respectfully yours, 

J. A. McGUIRE. 


PHEASANTS. 


and students of ornithology, and those seek- 
ing outdoor recreation in a place where the 
life-giving ozone is undoubtedly a balm to 
tired nerves and weak conditions. 


Let us hope that every man who goes 
afield will remember that the fall of the year 
is the correct time in which to hunt, and that 
in a few vears when the forest’s silver be- 
witchery rests on stubble, wood and up- 
land he may be able to hie himself to the 
hiding places of the crafty pheasant, when 
the skill of the keenest sportsman will be 
tried to the limit; when, with a wild whirr, 
a long-tailed Chinese or English pheasant, 
is flushed; or, when the covey of many 
varieties ranging from the lovely Lady 
Amherst or Golden to the big Reeves will 
rise with a whish and a rapid drumming of 
wings, their handsome tails guiding their 
startling flight. 


A HUNTING TRIP TO THE BERANDO. 


One day last month (January) I was 
called out to take a trip in an automobile 
to the Berando river, six miles from Ros- 
well, New Mexico. The auto was loaded up 
with tent and provisions for a week. I got 
out my Smith gun, leather hunting coat, rub- 
per boots and shell case full of odds and 
ends from former hunts. The old man felt 


twenty years younger as the auto spun along 
over the natural hard roads of New Mexico. 

We got there and as the sun went be- 
hind Mt. Capitan, one hundred miles west, 
our tent was up and our blue flame coal oil 
stove burning, a supper of toast, ham and 
eggs, with strong coffee and Pecos valley 
apples to fill up on. We got ready for bed 


‘ 
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on top of alfalfa hay we fetched with us. 
With no horses to care for or keep one 
awake half the night, we slept sound, till 
just four o’clock a. m. The wind came to 
us from Texas, and the tail end of a wet 
norther was on us. We got our breakfast 
and several times we heard a bunch of 
ducks go over. As I put my gun together 
the Cap. said: “Almo, I want your gun; you 
take mine and start it along the right road. 
It’s a new one I bought from an advertise- 
ment in Outdoor Life. A fine A. H. 
Fox, 12-gauge, made in Philadelphia, fell 
into my hands. As I pushed the top lever 
over the gun opened so easily I remarked: 
“You have a fine gun.” 

It was still dark and by lantern light I 
could not see much of it. “Now Cap.,” I 
said, “you have brought the old man out in 
this bad storm to try your gun and if I get 
laid up you must foot the doctor’s bill.” It 
was agreed to. We all got into our hunting 
waterproof togs and went out into tne rain, 
driven by a cold north wind. We went to 
different stands along a wide part of the 
river, called a lake. I was soon pointing 
the new gun ahead of a bunch of widg- 
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eons and it spoke the death of four at a 
long range. Not a cripple was seen. A 
bunch of blue wings came along and five 
of their number fell dead. It was light 
now, and I looked at the gun. It certainly 
was a fine one. As it commenced to sleet 
ducks came fast, and before I knew it 
twenty-two lay dead, floated to the bank by 
the wind. I gathered them up and, feeling 
I could not stand it longer, went to camp, 
hung the ducks up, and was soon fast asleep 
under an Indian blanket rolled under the 
hay. My companions did not come in wll 
I had a good rest. Both were loaded down 
with ducks. 

The Cap. wanted to hear about the A. H. 
Fox gun. “The ducks are there to prove its 
splendid penetration. It’s easy working and 
the coil springs are guaranteed never to 
break. I advise, as you ordered it through 
the local hardware company, that you keep 
as 

For four days we had quail shooting, aud 
I put this down as one of my best trips in 
New Mexico, even if I was taken along to 
test a gun. “ALMO.” 

New Mexico. 


EARLY SHOOTING EXPERIENCES. 


I am a rifle and revolver “crank” and 
have not fired twenty-five shots, all told, 
from a shotgun in twenty years, and at pres- 
ent, at least, I have no intention of ever 
using a “scatter-gun” again, yet notwith- 
standing all this I derive not a little satis- 
faction from retrospective musings of early 
experiences in burning powder in this type 
of firearm. 

As nearly as I can recollect, the first gun 
that an elder brother and I used, when 
twelve and ten years old, respectively, was 
a double-barreled 12-gauge muzzle-loader, 32- 
inch stub-twist barrels, of about 8 pounds 
weight. Before this had fallen into our 
hands it must have seen an _ unlimited 
amount of unusually hard service, for the 
barrels were dented in innumerable places, 
the stock was broken and slivered, but fast- 
tened rather substantially to the barrels by 
bits of string and broom-wire. The locks 
had a way of getting “out of kilter”’ occa- 
sionally and a “hung fire” was no unusual 


occurrence, but notwithstanding all these 
trivial imperfections it, in our estimation at 
least, was the most wonderful “shooting 
iron” ever made and from the reports we 
were sure to make to the envious school 
kids of its phenomenal “kills” at unheard-of 
ranges, I am of the opinion that they also 
shared this belief. I have often thought in 
recent years what an interesting experiment 
it would be if that relic of antiquity could 
be unearthed and tested with a modern full- 
choked breech-loader! But in the days of 
which I write it was THE gun, and I can 
remember worrying not a little when the 
statement was made that the manufacture 
of the old muzzle-loaders would soon be 
stopped, as the breech-loaders, just then ap- 
pearing in that section, were certain to su- 
persede them. It was then that our muzzle 
loader received extra care, for where were 
we to get another when it was worn out, 
with no more to be had? 

If there ever was a happier youngster 
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than myself (when, with this old gun on my 
shoulder, a powder horn and shot pouch 
dangling at my sides, cap box in a conven- 
nient place, while my capacious coat pockets 
bulged out with the latest newspaper or sun- 
dry leaves torn from a back number of the 
old “Montgomery” catalog for “wadding”) 
then I have yet to see him. 

What a novel sight it would be for the 
modern shooter with his breech-loader (let 
it be single-barrel, double-barrel, repeater or 
automatic), to see the old-timer load one of 
the old muzzle loaders with which they ac: 
counted for so much game. Often the pow- 
der was poured out in the palm of the hand 
(I think I hear Mr. Barlow groan at the 
thought), and then into the barrel. A 
liberal wad of paper was then forced down 
the barrel and hammered until the ramrod 
bounced clear out of the barrel. The charge 
of shot then followed and a small wad of 
paper to hold it in place was lightly tamped 
on top—too big a wad or too much tamping 
would cause the charge to scatter. The 
ramrod returned to place and a cap on the 
nipple completed the loading. 

The cotton-tails and jack-rabbits, the 
quail, prairie chickens and ducks and vari- 
ous other game that fell to my fatal aim, 
would have filled a box-car. Oh! but could 
we have had some of the .22 caliber rifles 
in those days that are now so easily obtained 
but too often unappreciated! 

But of the old muzzle loader: How often 
on the frosty mornings have I sneaked forth 
at the first suspicion of daylight, to be the 
first at the old pond where the “early bird” 
would invariably find the mallards. It makes 
my breath come short even now at the 
thought of my approach through the tall 
slough grass and I imagine that I can hear 
the old, familiar “quack! quack!” as, with 
a whirr and flutter of wings, the startled 
ducks mount skywards; the “boom! boom!” 
of the old 12-bore, the dull “thud! thud” of 
the falling ducks; the vain attempts to re- 
load the old gun (with fingers benumbed 
with cold) in time for another shot or two 
should the flock “circle” and pass my way 
again—all these and a thousand other recol- 
lections are brought to mind at the thought 
of that old muzzle loader. 

A few short years after (my prejudice 
against the breech-loaders having somewhat 


abated) found me the possessor of a 10- 
bore of this type. It was none of your mod- 
ern “featherweights,” for it tipped the beam 
at 11% pounds, and the only way I could 
shoot it with any degree of success was to 
hold the stock under my arm and by “kink- 
ing” my neck bring my eye down low 
enough to catch the sights. Gee! but it 
makes me dodge and “jump sideways” to 
think of shooting that cannon held in that 
manner when loaded with 5 drams of black 
powder and 1% ounces of shot—for that 
was the load usually used for everything 
from “cotton-tails” up to geese. And the 
execution of that “shot-slinger” was some- 
thing out of the ordinary! Seventeen jack- 
rabbits at seventeen shots (and all running, 
too) before a miss was scored! This was 
duly recorded in one of Dr. Pierce’s “account 
books,” and if I had it I could prove it to 
the reader’s entire satisfaction. 

Shortly after this, a light double 12- 
gauge fell into my appreciative hands and I 
well remember once of sneaking upon a 
large flock of teal and pouring tne contents 
of both barrels into their midst at a range 
of thirty-five or forty yards—the two shots 
netting me thirteen birds. But that is only 
a part of the story; the flock circled and 
passed my way several times and when- 
ever that little gun spoke the sky rained 
ducks and the aggregate of an hour and a 
half’s work was forty-six ducks. The words 
“game hog” had not then been coined, and 
nothing was thought of such slaughter—but 
it is only proper to state that none of the 
birds were allowed to waste, as all but a 
dozen or so were given to the neighbors. 

Just one more incident: When using the 
heavy double 10, I saw a lone goose light 
among a bunch of cattle near a neighbor’s 
barnyard. No doubt he was in search of the 
corn that was scattered by the load among 
the cattle. By crawling on hands and 
knees I succeeded in getting within about 
sixty yards before being discovered. How 
I missed that goose with a shotgun I don’t 
know, but I did; but when he rose he re- 
ceived the contents of the other barrel and 
came to earth at once. But the words: 
“What the h—1! are you shooting my geese 
for?”, the scattering of cattle and barnyard 
fowl, and the appearance of the farmer, were 
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things simultaneous with the fall of the 
goose. Just how badly scared I was would 
be difficult to describe, for the look on the 
rancher’s face was “something fierce!” But 


A FOOLHARDY 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Outdoor Life 
for January, 1908, I note the article of J. W. 
Stonebreaker on the question of “Hunting 
Bears With Dogs,” and I agree with him in 
many things, especially in his suggestion 
that something should be done to protect 
the bear. But my thoughts along this 
line go much further than he has appeared 
to go. 

I would like to see the subject discussed, 
“What is a true sportsman?” I would like 
to ask, is a man brave or game who will 
kill, with a long-range, high-power gun, a 
bear or mountain lion half a mile away, 
which he discovers asleep on a ledge or tree, 
just for the sake of killing? Is it fair play? 
Many hunters dare not take a shot at a 
bear at close range. From my standpoint 
I believe a true sportsman is one who is 
willing to take some chance himself. Is not 
a man who hunts bears with dogs and who 
follows in their wake until the bear is at 
bay (then deliberately taking its life) just 
as far from being a sportsman as the man 
who bets only on a sure thing? We all 
know with what contempt the last mentioned 
are held. 

Suppose we concede the hunter the use 
of his dogs. And with the use of his dogs 
and his own wits, pitted against the ani- 
mal’s cunning and strength, he succeeds in 
capturing an animal alive—would his pride 
know any bounds? He would know within 
himself that the animal in his possession 
had fair play, and the hunter would have 
something on which to base his pride. In 
case he should keep the animal for a few 
days in his possession would he have the 
nerve to kill it while chained to a post and 
helpless just for the fun of killing, and then 
swell up and tell a story of how he killed 
a bear or lion? Is there any difference between 
killing an animal] in this way and killing 
it while asleep or while corraled by a pack 
of dogs? The only difference is, one is 
killed under excitement and the other is not. 
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the next instant he laughed heartily at my 
trepidation, and then I knew that he had 
been “only joshing”—but I had my goose, 
you bet! H. 


SUGGESTION. 


If he were in need of food or the price of 
the hide it would be different, but how many 
who hunt do so for food? Who would go out 
and kill bob-cats for food, or kill them for 
their pelts for a living? Yet while alive they 
are interesting animals and would certainly 
interest and entertain any man for a few 
minutes who captured one alive. After a 
few days he would turn it loose rather than 
kill it, with the advantage he had over it. 

Here is an occurrence which deserves 
mention and which draws the line between 
the true sportsman and the other fellow: 
A few days ago a large gray wolf was trailed 
by hounds till late in the day and until they 
were run down. They gave up the chase 
near the home of Charles Griffin, a young 
farmer living northwest of Edmund, Okla- 
homa. He put his hounds on the trail and 
he and his brother mounted a horse and 
followed. After dark the wolf took shelter 
under a small vacant farm-house that sets 
up off the ground on short posts. Griffin 
crawled under the house with the dogs 
and encouraged them until a good fight was 
started. The men had a fair opportunity 
to watch the mix-up by lighting matches. 

Soon after the fight began Charles saw 
an opportunity to grab her by the nose, and 
did so; he also caught her by the head. 
His heels protruded from under the house. 
His companions took him by the legs, and 
with their combined efforts dragged man 
and wolf out. He held her down on her back 
while his brother made a muzzle, collar and 
strap of bailing wire. They put her on 
the horse ahead of them and took her home; 
later Charley took her to Oklahoma City 
and placed her in the Zoo at Wheeler 
Park. Because of his nerve he was a 
greater attraction on the streets of Okla- 
homa than was the wolf, and greater than if 
he had shot and killed a dozen wolves. It 
was something to be proud of, and he felt 
the importance of it also. 

This, though, is no more remarkable than 
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the act of John Abernathy, the present 
United States marshal of Oklahoma, who, 
while with President Roosevelt on a hunt 
in the Big Pasture, grabbed a live wolf by 
the tongue and held it, which story is fa- 
miliar to nearly all hunters. There is no 
doubt but the brave and cool manner of 
the capture of that wolf is what gave him 
his position. The place sought him. The 
President evidently made no mistake, for he 
re-appointed him when his first appointment 
expired. 

I suggest the hunters try capturing some 
of the wild animals alive and feel the thrills 
that accompany the acts of a true sports- 


man. A HUNTER. 
Oklahoma. 


{It is very evident that our correspond- 
ent has never hunted bears or wolves, or 
he would know that the hunter can get 
“thrills” without attempting to catch these 
animals alive. If he had even run a bear for 
five or six miles over rough country, had 
seen gritty dogs give up their lives while 
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attempting to stop these animals, and, fa- 
tigued, footsore and almost disheartened 
from the long chase, had finally found him- 
self at the foot of the tree that held his 
bear, he would probably have his mind dis- 
abused of its present idea regarding the easy 
methods of such hunting. Or, if, after chas- 
ing a grizzly for ten or fifteen miles, he 
finally ran him to a standstill only to have 
him charge ferociously, we believe he would 
have thrills enough to satisfy all his lust 
for such danger. He must remember that 
many brave men have lost their lives, even 
while carrying up-to-date powerful rifles, by 
personal encounters with bears. As regards 
his statement about the man who grabbed 
a live wolf by the tongue, and held it, we 
are inclined to believe that this story may 
need some explanation further than the 
words employed by our correspondent. Prob- 
ably the wolf was wounded or fettered. And 
again, maybe he did not use his bare hands. 
If our correspondent had said that such an 
act was accomplished on a wild, healthy, un- 
fettered, wolf with the bare hands, we should 
say that the writer of such stuff should be 
immediately given the medal for Prevarica- 
tion Par Excellence in the Hot Air Club.— 
Editor. ] 


THE SPIRIT OF ESAU. 


The spirit of. Esau obtains strongly 
among the sons of men and the “mess of 
pottage” is still a strong inducement to go 
forth and slay God’s innocent creations— 
although no “blessing” is attached. The 
daughters of men also evince the same spirit 
indirectly—witness the thirty five million 
bird skins imported into this country last 
year for “Nellie’s hats,” among which, in a 
single shipment was ten tons (20,000 
pounds) of willow grouse wings. Ten tons 
of bird wings! Think of it with horror! 

In the days of Esau there was ample 
excuse, aS men subsisted upon the results 
of the chase; but in this day, when the 
world, in most parts, teems with civilized 
food, the slaughter of the innocent is crim- 
inal. 

The killing of birds for commercial gain 
is more to be deplored. However, many 
thousands of our best known and best loved 
birds fall every year, the prey of the boy 
with air-gun or small rifle. 

Many wonderful things in nature may 
be discovered by the child, if properly di- 
rected, that require no scientific knowledge. 


The more they learn the less they will wish 
to destroy. For instance, the writer has 
known the meadow lark (which, by the way, 
is not a lark at all) for fifty years, from the 
Mississippi valley to the foothills of the 
Rocky mountains and never noticed any- 
thing particularly interesting in the little 
olive-brown bird, with the yellow breast 
and black crescent. Last summer, however, 
came a revelation. I was attracted by his 
multiplicity of song. Each bird seemed to 
have a score of different songs, or else a 
score of birds each had a different song. 
I never could determine which was the case. 
As I listened and studied, these songs 
seemed to be translated into words (imagin- 
ary, no doubt). One bird upon a rock or 
post seemed to sing, “I love choke-cherries. 
I love choke-cherries.” Another sang, “You 
mustn’t eat your pickle.” Another sounded 
like “Hello Bill Bailey.” Still another sang 
“Whittakee,” “Whittakee” or “Whittaker,” 
and one day I heard one singing “Gee Whit- 
taker” as plainly as I could have spoken it. 


All through the summer I heard scores 
of different notes and songs from these birds, 
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but could translate only a few of them, to 
my own satisfaction. So it’s with all birds, 
bees and blossoms, and all else in nature— 


THE AGES 


As far as naturalists have been able to 
discover, the elephant lives to the greatest 
age of any of the animals with which we are 
familiar. It takes twenty-five to thirty years 
to complete their growth. It is recorded 
that certain specific animals have lived 
more than one hundred and fifty years, but 
the statistics on the subject are necessarily 
incomplete and therefore unreliable. 

Ajax is said to have captured an elephant 
from Porus, King of India. He inscribed 
upon a plate particulars of this victory and 
this being annexed to the animal it was 
set free. It turned up again three hundred 
and fifty years afterwards, still bearing the 
plate recording the circumstances. This 
history is questioned by modern zoilogists. 

To descend at once from the largest to 
one of the smallest of living creatures. The 
tortoise retains its life for a surprising 
length of time. A document among the ar- 
chives of Peterborough Cathedral states that 
a tortoise lived in the palace gardens over 
two hundred and twenty years. Several tor- 
toises promenaded the Zodlogical Gardens 
of London in apparent vigor, though each 
had seen over two hundred years. 

The king of beasts probably prowls his 
native heath during the three score and ten 
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each tells a wondrous story, if one will only 
pause to look and listen. 
J. B. HALL. 


OF ANIMALS. 


alloted to man. A lion called Pompey was 
in the Tower of London over seventy years. 
Another brought from the River Gambia died 
at the age of sixty-three. 

The horse is a short-lived animal, but 
when carefully kept and allowed to spend 
a great deal of its time on pasture it has 
been known to live past forty years. Cows 
live to eighteen or twenty years. Dogs 
average ten or twelve years. A Collie be- 
longing to Lord Ogilvie died at the extreme 
age of twenty-three years. The house cat 
becomes feeble from its life of ease and 
does not live as long as its wild brethren. 

Foxes average 14 to 16 years; bears and 
wolves, 20; camels, 40; rhinoceros, 25. 

Among the birds.are specimens which 
cast the animals into the shade. An eagle 
died at Vienna at the age of 103 and, accord- 
ing to Buffon, the age of a crow is 108. 
Parrots live over 100 and swans considerably 
more. Goldsmith puts it down at 300. 

Alberta. J. 8S.’ BROADBENT. 





Henry W. Menth and Ancil D. Carley of 
Helena, Montana, sent us some photographs 
showing that they had a most successful 
hunt the past season—each killing an elk 
and two deer. 


GROUN’ HOG. 


Today ol’ groun’ hog he woke up, 
(Sence Hallow Eve he had ben sleepin’), 
An’ stretcht an’ gapt an’ rub’d uis eyes, 
An’ from his piller quickly leapin’, 
He nudged his wife an’ said, “Me dear, 
Ef you will go an’ fetch the ladder 
I guess I will climb out an’ look 
An’ see if I kin find me shadder.” 


He tied his cumf’ter round his neck, 

His arctics from the trunk did lug out, 
Put on his ‘lectric liver pad 

An’ slowly crep’ up from his dugout. 
“O, wife,” he yelled back down the stairs, 

“Stir ‘round an’ git yer clothes tugether! 
The sign is right in the almynic, 

An’ it is wild an’ snowy weather. 


“The blue bird and the medder lark 

Full soon ’mong swellin’ buds will flutter, 
An’ crawfish pensively will crawl 

Up stream along the muddy gutter. 
From rushy pools the frogs will raise 

Thur anthems in the curfew twilight, 
An’ honkin’ geese will northward plow, 

Steerin’ thru heaven’s cloud fleckt sky- 

light. 


“The beddin’ you kin stow away, 

Fer we shan’t need it till next winter— 
My nightcap an’ my sleepin’ drops, 

Tuck ’em away back in the linter. 
I’m gamblin’ an’ I’m whoopin’, Jane! 

Fer nothin’ ever makes me gladder 
Than saunter out on groun’ hog day 

An’ gaze an’ fail to find me shadder.” 

A. C. DAVIS, 











Song of the Snowy Range 


Above the world and its endless strife, 

Above the semblance of earthly life, 
Where the winds eternally poise and play, 

And the forces of winter are rude and rife; 
Where the mountains moan in their restless sleep, 
While from crag to crag the echoes leap. 


The peaks uncover their hoary heads 

And gaze about from their granite beds 
And wonder how long they must thus remain, 

While the ghost of creation below them treads, 
Their eyes grow dim from the glint and glow 
That comes to them from the whirling snow. 


They have braved the storm for a thousand years, 
But the term of their service no less appears; 

They would burst the bonds and assert their right, 
But the future of Barth is fraught with fears. 

So they bide their time, in a watchful dream, 

Not half so calm as they always seem. 


No friend from the valley-land comes near 

To soothe their lives with a word of cheer; 
But at times an eagle, on restless wing, 

Adventures skyward and settles down here— 
Straightens and strokes his imperial plumes, 
Repeats his cry and his flight resumes. 


When the Northern horde, with unspent ire, 
Comes rolling South on wheels of fire, 
The ranges lower their defiant brows 
And buffet the clouds with threatenings dire! 
While the mountain goat finds safe retreat 
In the crevice where storm-blasts never meet. 


On wintry nights, neath the vaulted dome 
Where a million stars in silence roam, 
The voice of Existence, in whispering tones, 
Sends a cheering message through the gloam; 
While angels appear on the towering cliffs 
And bathe their wings in the snowy drifts. 


O. W. KINNE. 
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T. O. Truscott, Butte, Mont.—I would like 
to ask what sights you think best for general 
sporting sights to be used on the Remington 
Auto Loading Rifle, .35 caliber; alsc, what 
size target you would consider good shooting 
at 100 and 200 yards. 


Answer.—The bead sight which comes 
with this rifle is plenty good enough for a front 
sight. For the rear, for hunting purposes, 
we would suggest that you get either a Ly- 
man peep or a Marble Flexible peep sight. 
A good group at 200 yards, off-hand, would 
be ten shots within a 10 or 11-inch circle. 
An excellent group at 100 yards, off-hand, 
would be ten shots within a 6-inch circle. 


Dr. R. L. Black, Denver, Colo.—Please 
give me directions for tanning a rattlesnake 
skin. Can a skin which has been salted 
and allowed to dry be worked up soft? If 
so, how? 

Answer.—To tan a rattlesnake skin, soak 
skin, if it is dry, until it is entirely soft. 
Remove the flesh with a dull table knife, 
and then apply a solution of: Salt, 5 parts, 
alum 1 part and some bran. Dissolve in 
water and apply on the flesh side. Leave 
it lie for a day or two and then hang up to 
dry. It may be stretched when about half 
dry, and again when entirely dry. Any skin 
that has been salted and allowed to dry can 
be worked up soft by simply soaking it in 
water. 


H. C. Dickinson, Beattyville, Ky.—Please 
give me an idea in your next number what 
it would cost to take a four-weeks’ hunt with 
Messrs, Ned Frost and Fred Richard in the 
Yellowstone Park reserve, or thereabouts— 
that is, cost of hunt after reaching Cody? 


Answer.—We believe the charges would 
be about $20 to $30 a day, depending on the 
size of the outfit and the class of accommo- 


dations, everything furnished except arms 
and ammunition. 


W. Snebold, Ft. Worth, Tex—I would 
like for some one to tell me through your 
magazine what is the best combination of 
sights for a Marlin rifle, ’93 model, for hunt- 
ing big game. At present I am using a com- 
mon sporting rear sight and the Stanbra 
block front sight, but would like a better 
combination. I would like to hear from 
some one who has used the Daniels concen- 
tric sight and to know if they are good for 
big game hunting, the kind that calls for 
quick shooting sometimes. 

We hope some of our readers will give 
us, for the benefit of all hunters, their opin- 
ions on the subject mentioned. 


R. B. Elroy, Bonham, Tex.—wWill you 
kindly give me your opinion of the airedale 
terrier as an all around dog and what is his 
capabilities as a hunting dog. 


Answer.—A part of the airedale’s ances- 
tral stock was hound and, therefore, while 
he is not a hound in inclination or appear- 
ance yet he has a splendid nose unexcelled 
by any other breed outside of the hound 
family. Itisclaimed for him that he is the best 
of all-around dogs extant, and we believe, 
after having followed him on several occa- 
sions after bear, lion and lynx, that there 
is a great deal of truth in this statement. 
He is an ideal dog for bear and lion hunt- 
ing, having great scenting powers and being 
built for hard, rugged work, with fighting 
inclinations and get-away propensities ex- 
ceeded probably by no other dog on earth. 
He is usually right up with the hounds when 
it comes to following up the trail and is 
always in at the finish. 


Jas. Doyle, San Francisco, Cal.—Can you 
give me any information regarding the Win- 
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chester H. P. .38-55 rifle? Is it powerful 
enough for bear, deer and moose? 


Answer.—While the gun mentioned is 
good enough for black bear it is not an 
arm that we would advise for grizzly and 
moose. It has a 255-grain bullet with a muz- 
zle velocity of 1550 foot seconds and muzzle 
energy of 1360 foot pounds; its trajectory 
at 100 yards (height at 50 yards) is 2.01 
inches. By this you will see that it has 
rather low power for the game mentioned. 





James White, Wilmot, N. S., Canada.— 
I would like to know how to eliminate the 
“drag” from the trigger-pull of a Spanish 
Mauser 7 mm., or at least greatly modify 
same. Am too far away from a competent 
gunsmith to send, but have reduced the 
weight of the pull-off of Winchester sport- 
ing and Lee Enfield military rifles. With 
instructions I think I can suceced witn the 
Mauser. 


Answer.—The best way to eliminate the 
drag from the trigger pull of your Spanish 
Mauser is to cut the sharp point of the sear 
with an oil stone, and keep on cutting until 
it is right. Be very careful, however, that 
you do not cut it off so much that the gun 
will go off in closing it. 





R. W. Bayley, Vancouver, Wash.—I saw an 
article in a Portland, Oregon, paper some 
time ago concerning a remarkable score 
made by A. Topperwein with the .22 caliber 
automatic. The article claimed that he 
made, in ten days shooting, 72,500 shots at 
a 2%-inch target thrown in the air at a 
distance of 20 feet from the shooter, and 
made only 9 misses. Also, that out of 6,500 
shots at the finish, he only made 7 misses. 
Can you verify this? I hope so, for I think 
it is an honor to have an American citizen 
that can turn such a trick. 

Answer.—The article referred to was 
correct in regard to Mr. Topperwein’s shoot- 
ing, as you will see by notice to this effect 
published in Outdoor Life. 
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Michael Elliott, Hammonton, N. J.—Will 
you kindly tell me how many pounds does 
an eagle generally weigh? Also, are wild 
geese as heavy as tame geese? 

Answer.—We referred the above com- 
munication to Mr, L. J. Hersey, who is quite 
familiar with the subject, and who replied 
as follows: “Regarding the difference be- 
tween the weight of wild and tame geese I 
will say that I have weighed many wild and 
very few tame geese and those were weighed 
years ago. There are geese and geese, or 
rather there are several species of wild 
geese that have been domesticated. The 
Canada goose (Branta canadensis) is the 
largest of these, and the White-fronted (An- 
ser albifrons gambeli) the next larger of 
those that I’ve seen domesticated. I don’t 
think they vary much in weight from the 
wild of the same species except in localities 
where they have been inbred for many 
generations. Under these conditions they 
deteriorate rapidly. Our most common wild 
goose (Branta canadensis) will average be- 
tween 9 and 10 pounds. I have one in my 
collection that weighed a little over 14 
pounds, and we have authentic records of 
their weighing several pounds over that. I 
have, however, weighed many more of 7 to 9 
pounds each. Regarding eagles would say 
that I have never weighed a bald eagle. A 
week ago today I brought in a fine golden 
eagle which I weighed. It tipped the scales 
at 10% pounds, and had been dead three 
days when weighed. It doubtless would have 
weighed 11 pounds when freshly killed. This 
bird was a little above the average size of 
females, which are a little larger than the 
males. I know this to be so from the meas- 
urements taken of the bird before skin- 
ning. So I would say that a fair average 
weight of full grown golden eagles would 
be near 10% pounds. The bald eagle is a 
trifle larger in measurements and I pre- 
sume would weigh a little more.” 

















Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





W. P., Dallas, Tex.—I have a puppy, seven 
months old, who acts peculiarly and do not 
know what to do to relieve him. At times 
he slides along the ground upon his 
haunches; when he gets warmed up to some 
extent while afield will have a sort of fit, 
runs around in a circle and barks continu- 
ally; he does not seem to be vicious while 
in this state, but I am afraid of nim when 
acting thus. His hair is rough and staring 
and the eyes bloodshot, but aside of that I 
can see nothing wrong. What ails him? 


Answer.—Internal parasites cause the 
trouble and when ridded of these all will 
be over. Use Worm Exterminator. 


J. C. S., Leon, N. Y.—I have just bought 
a pointer pup, six months old, who has a 
split or double nose and the seller claims 
this a special] advantage, as such dogs, he 
states, have greater scenting powers than 
any other. I would like our opinion in the 
matter. 


Answer.—There is absolutely nothing in 
it—all depending on the individual. A 
double nose is a deformity and not desirable. 
Breeders of fine bird dogs do not strive to 
produce such dogs. The nose may be just 
as good, but there is no reason why it 
shoula be a whit better. 


St. Louis, Mo.—My dog got run 
over a month ago and had his back hurt 
and has been without use of hindlegs ever 
since, dragging them as he moves about. 
What can be done for him? 


K. M., 


Answer.—A veterinarian should make an 
examination. If found that the spine has 
been fractured or broke, there is but little 
hope of the dog ever regaining use of hind 
legs and should be put out of misery by 
chloroforming. 


T. P. O., Dayton, O.—I have a setter pup, 
six months old, who is afraid of birds when 
taken out. She is active till birds are put 
up and then she comes to heel and will not 
hunt any more. Have been taking her out 
all along, but it seems of no avail, getting 
worse all the time and slinks behind at 
even the flutter of small birds. 
get her over the fault? 


How can I 


Answer.—Refrain from taking this puppy 
out alone till birdshyness is fully overcome. 
Take out with another dog, preferably a 
chaser, and let her follow as she may, look- 
ing on and make observations. Before long 
she will participate in the frolic of giving 
chase and that practice should be allowed 
for several times out. When quite enthused, 
take along and let her have her will at 
chasing as before. Then put through the 
course of yard training as per The Amateur 
Trainer. You will find it an easy matter 
to make steady on birds when then you get 
to working on game in practical manner 
next fall. 


E. A. P., Kansas City, Mo.—What is con- 
sidered the best breed of dogs, any 
small preferred, for squirrel hunting? 


Answer.—There is no special breed of 
squirrel dog, but many different kind of 
dogs can be put to use with good results. 
If a small dog is preferred, a _ foxterrier 
should fill the bill well; he is by nature a 
“ratter” and takes to hunting squirrels read- 
ily, is very active, does not have too great 
range, has staying quality, hunts and trees 
squirrels well and then makes the necessary 
racket to hold the game at bay till shot. 
A cross of foxterrier with foxhound makes 
a good one. The Airedale terrior is also to 
be recommended. 


size. 
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M. G., Medfoid, Okla.—I have an English 
setter, nearly two years old, otherwise in 
good health, that scratches his ears contin- 
ually, digging in-them and seems to be in 
great pain. He has been doing this for the 
past four months and I can find nothing to 
relieve him. Is there nothing to be done? 


Answer.—This is one of the very common 
ailments, especially of older dogs, and one 
which must be treated soon lest it gets 
very hard to cure. If allowed to run on, the 
inner ear becomes affected, resulting in par- 
tial deafness, never-ceasing restlessness and 
ultimate death. Use the regular Canker 


Cure—in a week or ten days all should be 
over. 


E. S. D., San Antonio, Tex.—I have a 
pointer bitch, one year old, which I want 
to use mostly for duck retrieving. She will 
bring sticks, glove, etc., but will not take 
up a dead bird. When placed in her mouth 
she drops it instantly and all the coaxing 
does no good, nor has the whip had the 
desired effect. I tied a dead duck into her 


mouth and made her keep it there for fifteen 
minutes, leading her around meantime, but 


cannot get her to take up or hold one other- 
wise. Will some dogs never take to fetch- 
ing ducks? 


Answer.—Your mode of procedure would 
never accomplish desired results—make 
matters worse. Every dog can be made a 
retriever and that, too, with but very little 
trouble if only proceeded in proper manner. 
Getting a pup to run after and bring to 
you sticks, etc., is of little or no value. 
That is done in a playful way only and will 
perform so long as to its inclination, then 
balk and leave you helpless. Get a copy 
of The Amateur Trainer, put the pup 
through the course of yard training and on 
short order you will have a retriever who 
performs both willingly and promptly to 
order. The force system is the only abso- 
lutely reliable and never-failing remedy, 
while the “play method” is a waste of time. 
Since this pup already knows what is 
wanted and must merely be made obedient, 


one week’s time should overcome the ob- 
stacle. 


D. M. W., Chicago, Ill—I am a constant 
reader of Outdoor Life and wish you would 
answer a question for me. I have a beagle 
who has what might be termed “big neck,” 
although being doubtful I would say that she 
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has two lumps on the front of her neck, 
which makes a disgusting appearance and 
is most likely harmful to the dog. Can you 
help me out? 


Answer.—Evidently not goitre, usually 
called big neck, but gatherings on neck 
caused by impurities in the blood, which, if 
left unaided, ultimately result in blood- 
poisoning and death. Treatment is not diffi- 
cult, elimination speedy and certain. Pro- 
ceed thus: Hold lump tightly, make in- 
cision with penknife on lower side, do not 
press too much but hold a few moments till 
contents will have run out—a blood-stained, 
watery substance—and keep open so long as 
it fills, which it does for about a week, then 
allow to heal and all is over. 


T. P. L., St. Paul, Minn.—For some years 
I have been trying to get a good bird dog; 
bought two which proved no good and last 
fall sent a fine pup eleven months old to a 
trainer to be put in shape. Got this pup 
back broke all right—hind leg broke; after 
doctoring a while, killed it. I now have an 
old dog that was given to me, who hunts 
well but does not mind at all and will not 
bring a dead bird to me. In your opinion 
could I make him obedient and useful as 
retriever, old as he is? 


Answer.—It’s the old, old story, and right 
in line with what has been preached in 
these columns for years. One can not be 
too careful in the selection of person to 
whom a dog is intrusted to be trained—too 
many fakirs. (As one man in a personal let- 
ter puts it: “These so-called dog trainers 
are the most depraved, debased, dishonest 
and lying set that were ever created. I 
mean, of course, the cheap sort. Now there 
are men engaged in the business of dog 
training whom I believe to be strictly hon- 
orable and conscientious, and who will do 
their work faithfully, honestly and intelli- 
gently; but as a general thing, their charges 
are more than a man can afford to pay 
simply for the training of a dog for ordinary 
field work.”) Be not discouraged because 
of former dissatisfaction. Get a copy of 
The Amateur Trainer (Outdoor Life can 
supply it) and start right in with the old 
dog as if a perfectly green pup, and by the 
time the game season comes around you 
should have a dog worth being proud of— 
since he hunts well and merely needs mak- 
ing obedient. 








THE PACIFIC BALLARD. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Seventeen years 
ago I had the good fortune to meet in 
Shasta county, California, a man who fully 
appreciated the merits of the .40-63 Ballard 
sporting rifle. When I was introduced to 
Bill his rifle was several years old and had 
brought down hundreds of deer. 

Bill would start on a hunt with only three 
or four shells and, I was informed, rarely 
wasted a load. He reloaded his everlasting 
shells with cheap black powder and 330 
grain bullets of pure lead. One shot at a 
standing deer was all he asked for. It 
meant meat in camp. This Pacific Ballard 
rifle, with its heavy, accurate barrel and 
splendid double set trigger action, enabled 
Bill to do such uniformly excellent work on 
deer that he looked with contempt on even 
so superior an arm as the model 1886 Win- 
chester repeater. 

A year after my introduction to Bill I 
purchased a .38-55 Pacific Ballard and it 
proved the most satisfactory rifle I ever 
owned. Had I then been living in a big 
game country I should have selected the 


40-85 shell, but the .38-55 was sufficiently 
large for my shooting. This rifle was heavy, 
but the fine shooting which it was capable 
of in the field and its reliability made me 
prefer it to a light repeating rifle which I 
then owned. 

I have owned and used practically every 
American rifle made since 1873 and am con- 
vinced that, for the competent still hunter 
who knows how to make every shot count, 
no better rifle than the .40-85 Pacific Ballard 
has yet been produced in this country. 

The 370 grain bullet of the .40-85 load 
describes a flat trajectory at the 200 yard 
range and is sure death to deer at that 
distance. No experienced sportsman of good 
sense cares to shoot deer at a longer range 
than 200 yards, when he is determined to 
show a kill for every shot. 

In the days of the Pacific sallard rifle 
suitable reloading tools were not easily se- 
cured and many a swollen shell jammed a 
good rifle by refusing to come out of the 
chamber. This fact should not be used to 
discredit a noble weapon. 


Chicago. G. L. LBH.wWE. 


SINGLE-SHOT RIFLE SUGGESTIONS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—American sporting 
rifles have changed greatly within the past 
twenty-five years—changed in a great many 
ways. Yet their actual effectiveness has not 
been increased very much. It makes one 
rather tired to hear arms that are practically 
equal in efficiency and often in many re- 
spects superior to the latest products of the 
factories airily called “obsolete” and “ar- 
chaic” by the complacent individual who 
thinks the latest, simply because it is the 
latest, must necessarily be the best. 

As an example of this sort of thing, Mr. 
Alfred D,. Benjamin, in “Reflections on a 


Popular Topic” in Outdoor Life for Novem- 
ber, 1906, says that “a hunter of the present 
day, armed with a Sharps .45-120 weighing 
fourteen to sixteen pounds would be laughed 
at, and justly so, for he would simply be a 
back number.” Some people might laugh 
at him, but I doubt if the returns would 
justify the laughter. If one of two hunters 
were armed with a .35 Remington-Browning 
autoloader and the other deliberately se- 
lected a .45-120-550 Sharps, which one would 
prebably get the most meat? The sort of 
man who would prefer the “Old Reliable” is 
the sort who would deliver the goods, it 
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strikes me. All intelligent riflemen are not 
hunters, and very, very few hunters are in- 
telligent riflemen, but the majority of the 
contributors to the Arms and Ammunition 
department of this magazine are both, and 
I think a hunter with a .45-120 Sharps would 
inspire a good deal more respect than amuse- 
ment among them. 

The “Pacific Model” Ballard has been re- 
ceiving a lot of attention—well deserved at- 
tention—during the last few months. But 
there were other excellent single-shots. The 
“flying-lock” Remington and the Remington- 
Hepburn, the Maynard, the hammer Sharps 
and the Sharps-Borchardt were all good 
rifles. ' 

My favorite single-shot action is the May- 
nard, especially in the smaller calibers, and 
I do not care for a hammerless rifle, but I 
think that beyond all question the Sharps- 
Borchardt is the very best single-shot action 
that was ever designed. The strength of its 
breech-block is proverbial. Because of the 
very short travel of the striker, ignition is 
quicker in this than in any other American 
rifle action, and consequently the danger of 
pulling this rifle off the target when pressing 
the trigger is almost entirely obviated. Al- 
though a Schuetzen double set trigger is usu- 
ally employed, the lock is capable of very 
fine adjustment, and with plain trigger a 
sweet, clean and uniform pull of less than a 
pound may be obtained. 

To return to Mr. Benjamin’s “Reflec- 
tions.” He asks, “Where are the Wesson, 
Sharps and Ballard breech-loaders?” and 
proceeds to answer himself, “in the junk- 
pile or in museums, driven out of the race 
by the repeater.” 

Mr. Benjamin is very much mistaken. 
If he had “reflected” less and had investi- 
gated more, he would not have made so rash 
and untrue a statement. He is most nearly 
right about the Wesson. I know of only 
one of the Frank Wesson rifles that is in 
use at present, although undoubtedly there 
are others—not many, perhaps, but still 
some. But if he were to take the trouble 
to visit almost any rifle-club from Maine to 
California, he would learn what has be- 
come of the Ballards and the Sharps-Bor- 
chardts. 

It is beyond dispute that the Sharps-Bor- 
chardt action never was more valuable nor 
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in greater demand than it is today. 


Mr. 
Pope and Mr. Zischang prefer this action to 
any other for their hand-made target barrels, 
and a well informed rifle man today will 
gladly spend more money in having a rifle 
built up around a Sharps-Borchardt action 
than would buy two or three of the latest 


model, 
matics. 

And the Ballards and Maynards stand 
next to the Sharps. As they were more fre- 
quently made in the smaller calibers than 
the Sharps, they can often be used without 
alteration, and an “original Ballard” or an 
“original Maynard” of .22, .32, .388 or even .40 
caliber, if in good condition, is almost worth 
its weight in gold. 

Those of us who haven't originals are 
glad to get hybrids. Hundreds of new 
barrels have been fitted to Ballard and 
Maynard actions. Lieutenant Whelen’s fa- 
vorite mid-range target and small game rifle 
is a .32-40 Ballard-Winchester. One of my 
very dearest possessions is a .32-40 Maynard- 
Winchester, which was built up by hand 
from an old .50 caliber Maynard carbine. 
This process involved a lot of work by two 
expert mechanics, but was emphatically 
worth while. 

The single-shot rifle is not popular as a 
hunting arm today for a very good reason. 
A repeating rifle when used as a single-shot 
may be fired more rapidly than any center- 
fire American single-shot rifle now on the 
market. This ought not to be so. The 
late Mr. A. C. Gould used to be able to 
score more points in a minute at one hun- 
dred yards using a Sharps-Borchardt single- 
shot than his competitors could with model 
1873 and model 1876 Winchesters. Every 
single-shot rifle ought to have an automatic 
ejector. Then the man with a single-shot 
could make the man with the repeaters and 
even self-loaders hustle. 

Anyone can, with a little practice, fire 
three shots from a Winchester single-shot 
rifle, with aim, in less than five seconds. I 
have a .32-40 Stevens Ideal No. 44, with the 
link turned so that it sets the hammer at 
full cock when the lever is thrown down, 
and I have been surprised at the rapidity 
with which it may be fired. Although this 
rifle is not supposed to eject, if you turn the 
rifle on its side with the muzzle a little 


up-to-the-minute high-power auto- 
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higher than the breech the shell will drop 
clear when the lever is thrown down almost 
every time. 

Not only should every single shot rifle 
eject automatically, but it should take down. 
It is possible to have most. single-shot rifles 
altered into take-downs by any good gun- 
smith. I have known this to be done to 
Sharps - Borchardts, Remington - Hepburns, 
Ballards and Winchesters. But the arms 
ought to be made to take down regularly in 
the first place. Neither an automatic ejector 
nor a take-down feature would have any dis- 
advantage that would make either of them 
undesirable. 

The Schuetzen double-set trigger is the 
most popular form of set trigger, and is 
generally thought the most desirable. It 
may be that I am unjustly prejudiced against 
it, but I do not like it. My reasons are that 
in the first place it doesn’t look well, in the 
second it is not American, in the third it 
does not give a bit smoother, quicker pull 
than a single set, and in the fourth that it 
is exceedingly likely to cause an uninten- 
tional discharge. It takes up a lot of room 
in the trigger guard, and makes a rifle look 
like sort of a half-baked shot-gun. Also a 
man is very likely to pull the wrong trigger 
when attempting to set the lock. I have 
seen this done repeatedly and have done it 
myself at target more than once. If a man 
was setting his lock with game in sight, he 
would be far less likely than at target care- 
fully to sort out the right trigger to pull. 
The single-set trigger has all the advantages 
of the Schuetzen double-set and of the plain 
trigger, and none of the disadvantages of 
either, that I can see. 

People say that the hand-functioned re- 
peater has superseded the single-shot and 
the self-loader is going to supersede the 
hand-functioned repeater. There hasn’t been 
any superseding. These different types of 
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action are adapted to different needs of rifle- 
men. The single-shot rifle is not and never 
will be obsolete. I am not going to suggest 
an “all-around” rifle for anyone else, but if 
I could only have one rifle and expected to 
use it for target shooting at all ranges up 
to six hundred yards and for all sorts of 
game, from rabbits up to moose and even 
grizzly, I should select a Sharps-Borchardt 
action with a twenty-eight inch No. 3 full 
octagon nickel steel Winchester barrel, 
.38-56 caliber, bored with a twist of one turn 
in eighteen inches, throated as Mr. Linkletter 
advises, with a Lyman No. 8 wind gauge 
combination front sight, Lyman No. 6 leaf 
sight in the rear slot on the barrel, and a 
Marble flexible, with interchangeable cup 
disc, on the tang. This might not be the 
very best rifle obtainable for any particular 
one of the uses to which I should expect to 
put it, but it ought to and would, if it were 
held right, do first rate work at the German 
ring target at two hundred yards with the 
330 grain target bullet seated in the barrel 
and 55 grains of black powder, and at the 
longer ranges with the Hudson bullet and 
22 to 24 grains of Dupont’s No. 1 smokeless. 
It would kill small game with 15 grains of 
black powder or from 4 to 5 grains of Bulls- 
eye, and the Ideal sharp pointed bullet No. 
37585, in either the 116 or 141 grain weight, 
cleanly and without tearing as much as the 
32 W. C. F. factory load. For deer and 
black bear the .38-56 black powder factory 
load is adequate and satisfactory, while the 
Ideal gas check bullet No. 375296, propelled 
by 30 to 32 grains of Lightning, would be 
bad medicine for grizzly. A man with such 
a rifle as this would not be appreciably 
handicapped, no matter what sort of shoot- 
ing he was engaged in. And if he were not 
more successful than the average he would 
have only himself to blame. 
New York. PASCAL DE ANGELIS. 


THE LINKLETTER LOADS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just been 
looking over the Arms and Ammunition de- 
partment of your February issue and as I 
have had some experience in that line I 
felt moved to say a word on the subject of 
writing articles on shooting, loads, etc., for 
such publications as yours. 


I read with considerable interest the arti- 
cles by Mr. E. C. Crossman on the question 
of Linkletter’s loads, and while I do not ap- 
prove of calling names or making deroga- 
tory personal remarks, I thoroughly endorse 
the sentiment of the article to the effect that 
it is almost criminal to publish statements 
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of this character which are apt to lead peo- 
ple who do not know any better to make ex- 
periments which may result in injury or 
death. I should personally very much like 
to know if any one has ever fired in a revol- 
ver such a charge as Mr. Linkletter recom- 
mends and lived to tell of it, as I think the 
chances of their doing so are very remote. 
The reading of such articles is sufficient to 
put a person, who is aware of the capacity 
for mischief possessed by smokeless powder, 
on inquiry as to whether or not Mr. Linklet- 
ter’s articles are expositions of theory rather 
than experience, the same as Mr. Schott’s 
article in the January number, in which he 
tells about comparing the .30-40 government 
cartridge with the .40-90 in 1887, which was 
prior to the time the .30-40 was manufac- 
tured. Of course it is very easy to classify 
Mr. Schott, as any one with a moderate 
knowledge of rifle development would see 
at a glance from this statement that the arti- 
cle was fiction. 

A more dangerous proposition, however, 
is found in the letter of Mr. Crossman in 
which he states that “some 40 to 45 grains 
of it (W. A. powder) in the Krag gives a 
breech pressure of about 40,000 pounds.” 
Inasmuch as the regular service charge for 
the Krag is 34 grains W. A. powder and the 
addition of two grains more is all that tar- 
get shooters ever use, if any one were to 
take this statement seriously and force 40 
to 45 grains of this powder into the Krag 
cartridge there would be a strong probability 
that the rifle would be blown up. This writer 
is approximately correct in his statement as 
to the pressure of the Krag, which with the 
service charge amounts to about 42,000 or 
43,000 pounds to the square inch, but some 
reader might innocently attempt to put the 
40 to 45 grains into the shell and thus lead 
to trouble. 

The new Springfield rifle, which has 
considerably more powder room than the 
Krag, uses about 45 grains of this powder 
(I do not know the exact charge), and gives 
about 45,000 pounds per square inch breech 
pressure, but the way in which the two car- 
tridges are confused by Mr. Crossman is dan- 
gerous to the novice. 

Is is easily seen that Mr. Crossman is 
also writing from theory rather than exper- 
ijence when he reasons that because 34 
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grains W. A. powder in the Krag gives 40,- 
000 Ibs. breech pressure 80 grains of this 
powder might burst the .45-90 rifle. He evi- 
dently does not take into consideration the 
fact that he could not burn completely the 
80 grains of powder in the .45-90 shell be- 
cause of the lack of resistance to develop 
the strength of the powder, and while I am 
not prepared to say that this charge would 
not burst the rifle, my impression is that he 
would not get 30,000 pounds per square inch 
breech pressure, and I can assure him that 
if he were to fill the barrel of the rifle full 
of W. A. powder and stick a cork in the 
muzzle, no bullet being used, he could fire 
it without developing 10,000 pounds per 
square inch pressure, but he would sow an 
elegant quantity of unburned powder around 
the landscape. 

I, myself, use 40 grains of W. A. powder 
in a mode! 1886 .38-70 Winchester rifle with 
a 255-grain metal-cased bullet and the pres- 
sures developed are not excessive, although 
if I used a longer bullet and one which de- 
veloped more friction in the barrel I might 
easily burst the gun with it. 

It is not advisable to use W. A. powder 
in developing a high velocity load for the 
.45-90 or any other rifle except those of 
small bore with long metal cased bullets, as* 
the powder is not all burned, but rifies of 
this description should be loaded with either 
Lightning powder or Sharp Shooter. I am 
going to abandon the W. A. for my .38-70 as 
soon as I have time to work out a suitable 
load of Lightning. 

In using smokeless powder the principal 
elements to be considered as affecting 
pressures are the amount of air space in the 
shell and the amount of resistance of the 
bullet in its passage through the bore of the 
rifle. This resistance depends upon the 
length of the bullet as compared with its 
diameter, the closeness of the fit, the hard- 
ness and thickness of the jacket, the length 
of the bearing on the lands, the depth of 
the rifling, the twist and the shape of the 
“lead” or portion of the bore between the 
muzzle of the shell and the point where the 
rifling attains its full depth. A short “lead” 
with the rear ends of the lands compara- 
tively square gives considerably higher pres- 
sures than does a long “lead” with the rear 
end of the lands tapered to an easy slope. 
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It is possible that the lack of resistance 
in Mr. Linkletter’s revolver charge may suf- 
fice to keep the pressure down, but I must 
concede it looks rather “fishy” on its face, 
since the “Bullseye” powder is manufac- 
tured especially for revolvers and to develop 
its normal strength under the resistance or- 
dinarily found in revolvers. Mr. Linklet- 
ter’s loading, as I understand it, consists of 
a bullet larger than the ordinary, which 
would of itself give resistance above the 
ordinary, with increased pressure, but I 
also understand that he reams the lands 
out of the back end of the barrel, thus giv- 
ing a long “lead” which would reduce pres- 
sure. 

Therefore it may be possible that the re- 
duction of pressure due to the “lead” may 
overcome the increase due to the tight fit 
and even reduce the pressure below the nor- 
mal sufficiently to make the load entirely 
safe although dangerous in a revolver not 
so reamed out. 

Therefore, I think that people should not 
write and editors should not publish state- 
ments regarding such use of smokeless pow- 
ders unless they are confident that the 
charges are within the limits of safety and 
then only when they explain fully all the 
elements entering into the experiment and 
warn the reader of the dangers of depart- 
ing from the methods described in any de- 
tail. .I have done a great deal of experi- 
menting with high power smokeless pow- 
ders, both in the strictly high power types 
of rifles and also in the ordinary black pow- 
der arms, including the development of new 
cartridges, and I have at times published the 
results of my investigations but never yet 
described or recommended a load which I 
had not tested and found safe, and in mak- 
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ing all these tests I approached smokeless 
powder with my hat in my hand, so to 
speak, and felt my way along up to the 
charge which I finally settled upon. 

Even at the risk of bringing about an- 
other flood of the denunciation and vilifica- 
tion which characterized the campaign for 
the Haines Model revolver, I cannot help 
but endorse Mr. Crossman’s statement that 
among the many writers urging the adoption 
of this gun we fail to find the name of one 
recognized expert revolver shot, while the 
gentlemen who shoot in public over meas- 
ured ranges on standard targets and whose 
scores are recorded are continually raising 
the record of accuracy with the weapons 
now furnished and seem satisfied with the 
double action. 

Inasmuch as the object of the revolver 
is to plant a bullet in the proper place I 
agree with Mr. Crossman that the gentle- 
men who are able to plant the bullet in 
the proper place are fully as good judges 
of the tools with which to perform this feat 
as are those who are unable to perform it 
with any weapons they can procure, and I 
think with even the Haines Model it would 
still be necessary to hold steady and pull 
true. CHAS. NEWTON. 

New York. 


{The editor of Outdoor Life aas called 
the attention of our readers to the fact 
that inexperienced shooters should go slow 
in trying new loads such as are advocated 
by Mr. Linkletter, and this notice, together 
with the many letters published by various 
correspondents, warning shooters against 
such loads, should, we believe, be sufficient 
to keep the tyros from testing such loads— 
at least until they are proven safe.—Ed.] 


THE UNDOING OF BILL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Bill Smith and me 
has been much interested in Mr. Linkletter’s 
loads for game shooting and about a week 
ago we loaded up some .44 shells on a plan 
of Bill’s, something like Linkletter’s loads, 
only a little stronger. I thought maybe 
you'd like to hear about it. 

Bill figured out that if 80 grains of W A 
powder was a good load that he could go 


one better and get something just a little 
mite more powerful—powerful, I should say. 
We took a .44 shell and primed it; then 
rammed it full ofdynamite and pinched the 
shell shut on the dynamite. Then we took 
a .50 caliber bullet and drove it down the 
muzzle of the rifle with a sledge hammer, 
so’s to get all the tight fit that Linkletter 
talks about. She went in sort ’o tight, but 
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she fitted all right and I'll bet no gas got 
out by that bullet. We only have deer and 
jack rabbit here, but we reckoned that Link- 
letter didn’t have anything bigger in his 
neck of the woods and we need just as big 
a load as he does. 

I had to work Sunday, but Bill he reck- 
oned that he’d try the load and we could 
load her up again when I got a little time 
off. Bill took the rifle and the shell he’d 
fixed up and went out to look for a rabbit. 
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There’s some dark mystery about the mat- 
ter. Bill ain’t been back since. I don’t 
know that he owed any money, but he left 
these parts without leavin’ any word, which 
is rather peculiar. 

I don’t know whether Bill got a shot at 
anything or not. He hasn’t been back to tell 
about it, but when he gets back I'll write 
you again and tell you how the load worked. 

California. D. A. MPHULE. 


LIEUTENANT WHELEN’S BOOK. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Those who may 
have been so fortunate as to have read any 
or all of the various articles contributed by 
Lieutenant Whelen to Outdoor Life and sim- 
ilar magazines will at once recognize in this 
well-known writer on subjects pertaining to 
firearms one peculiarly fitted for writing, 
and from an authoritative standpoint such 
a valuable little book as the reader is cer- 
tain to find in “Suggestions to Military Rifle- 
men.” Besides being an expert in the use 


of the military rifle the author is equally 
skilled in the use of the target and hunting 


rifles and the knowledge he has been years 
in acquiring is imparted to the reader in a 
manner both fascinating and _ instructive. 
While the title of the book would seem to 
imply that it was especially written for the 
perusal of the military riflemen one learns 
upon reading it that many of the principles 
involved are equally applicable to other 
arms and whether a man shoots a military 
arm or one designed especially for hunting 
or target purposes he is certain to find valu- 
able information on every page and to those 
who have not a copy of this book I would 
suggest the importance of procuring one, 


reading it, studying it and profiting thereby. 

Among the many subjects that are to be 
found in this valuable book that are cer- 
tain to prove of especial interest and espe- 
cially to those not thoroughly expert in se- 
lection and care of an accurate rifle, none, 
perhaps, are more interesting or important 
than those contained in Chapters I. and II. 
Those who will follow the advice there 
given are not only certain to become the 
owner of an accurate rifle, but acquire as 
well the knowledge necessary for its pres- 
ervation. 

Sights, ammunition, all kinds used in the 
.30 calibers—points to be observed in order 
to become an expert shot at deliberate or 
rapid fire; long or short range; at objects 
stationary or in motion; all these and a 
thousand and one others—important sub- 
jects, are treated in a masterly manner. The 
metallic fouling (so often present in some 
high-power rifles and especially in the new 
Springfield) and an infallible method for 
its removal is the last subject dwelt upon 
and this, by the way, will alone prove to 
many a shooter ten times more valuable 
than the price of the book. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


ANSWERS AND COMMENTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For Mr. Mills:— 
I can hardly believe that the greater rapid- 
ity of the .22 Winchester Automatic when 
used on the game mentioned by you would 
prove of sufficient advantage over the .25-20 
to offset the greater power of the latter 
arm. The .22 Automatic would, of course, 
kill the game mentioned at ordinary ranges 
and theadvantages of this arm for rapid work 


can hardly be overestimated, but when it 
comes to “shooting up” a wolf or coyote, 
even a .25-20 will be found too small as a 
rule, and while I have killed these animals 
with the latter arm I am of the opinion 
that to stop them in their tracks nothing 
less severe than a high-power cartridge is re- 
quired. As tothe .25-20 for deer, can only 
say that while I know of some who use this 
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caliber and consider it quite satisfactory for 
this game would not recommend it as a 
deer gun for, unless hit in neck, brain or 
back, a deer is apt to lead a hunter a long 
chase before going down to stay down. A 
friend borrowed a .25-20 Winchester repeater 
of me once and killed his deer easily enough, 
and, at the first shot. With a .25-20 single 
shot I fired seven shots at a deer—a two- 
year-old—and although four of tnese shots 
were fairly through both shoulders he did 
not fall till struck six times. Had he been 
in a bushy country he would certainly have 
escaped. 

Have not had a great deal of experience 
with the automatic rifle mentioned in cold 
weather, but I should not anticipate any 
difficulty from its “freezing up” if sparingly 
oiled with “3 in 1.” The majority of these 
“frozen up” actions we hear of so often are 
usually caused by the guns being oiled with 
grease more nearly resembling “wagon 
dope” than gun oil. 

In closing this would suggest that in 
case you find the action of the .25-20 too 
slow that you try a .32 Winchester self- 
loader. This will be one of my next rifles, 
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but shall not use a great many of the fac- 
tory cartridges, which in this case use the 
unnecessary metal patch bullet. The Ideal 
people say that cartridges for this rifle can 
be reloaded with smokeless powder and an 
alloy bullet (1-15) and be equal in every 
way to the regular factory product. As they 
are the best authority on matters relating 
to ammunition am ready to profit by their 
advice. One can economize by reloading and 
in this case (as in many others) prolong the 
life of his rifle barrel. 

For Dr. R. L. Black:—In my article re- 
ferred to by you regarding experiments with 
diffrent loads for the .38 S. & W. special car- 
tridges when used in the Colt revolvers my 
remarks applied to the Colt new army D. 
A., swing-out cylinder revolvers, chambered 
for the .38 S. & W. special cartridges, and 
not to the first models of these revolvers 
that were chambered for the .38 long Colt, 
with the hollow bore bullet which depended 
entirely on expansion at discharge to fit the 
barrel. I should not expect a solid base bul- 
let to give satisfactory results when fired in 
these arms. Ideal bullet No. 35870 is the 
one required. » ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


THE .38 MILITARY S. & W. AND THE .38 COLT NEW NAVY REVOLVERS COMPARED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
ask if there are any good points in the .38 
Military Smith & Wesson revolver over the 
.38 Colt’s New Navy or New Army revolver, 
especially in point of accuracy or durability? 
A friend of mine, who recently returned 
from Arizona anc New Mexico, states that 
cattle men and cow-boys still carry the old 
reliable single action army revolver and 
of .32 caliber, taking the Winchester rifle 
cartridge. However, he says he observed 
several .38 S. & W. military guns among 
them, 

I would like someone who has had ex- 
perience with the Colt New Service .44 
Russian, 7% inch barrel, tell what it is capa- 
ble of doing at 50 yards. Quite re- 
cently a gentleman who signed himself 
“Soldier,” and quartered in the Philippines, 
made the statement that he can make a 
much better score with the .45 caliber Colt 
New Service than with the regulation .38 
Colt Army. This man can do what he 


claims, I suppose, but don’t think many 
could shoot a weapon with such a charge 
of powder as the .45 contains and put it all 
over the .38 caliber. H. CALDWELL. 

Letter from Indiana, 

Answer from Ashley Haines: The first 
question is rather a difficult one to answer 
clearly but will briefly mention my impres- 
sions of the more important features of both 
guns which, while quite similar in many 
respects, differ somewhat in their general 
makeup. There is little, if any, difference 
in the accuracy of either of these guns 
when both are in perfect condition, but after 
continued use the S. & W. might show the 
most accurate targets as there seems less 
liability of the cylinder losing its adjust- 
ment from long usage than the Colt. 

As to the durability of these guns will 
say that while the S. & W. is far more 
complicated than the Colt it has been clear- 
ly proven to be fully as durable and capable 
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of enduring hard service. The Colt seems 
far better adapted to rapid single action 
manipulation, due to a better shaped ham- 
mer (or possibly this is due to the manner 
in which it is hung in the frame) than the 
S. & W., but the latter gun certainly is 
easier to fire as a double action, for the aver- 
age New Navy or New Army Colt works 
rather hard by comparison—caused mostly 
by the cylinder latch rubbing against the 
cylinder ratchets as cylinder is being re- 
volved. The cylinder latch of the Colt, 
while reliable the front and rear back of 
the S. & W., although more complicated, 
must always be considered far superior. 
For some reason for which I offer no ex- 
planation the S. & W. can be fired more 
than the average Colt without becoming 
“smoked up.” By this I mean without the 
powder smoke being blown over the outside 
of the cylinders and through the mechan- 
isms. I have seen S. & W., model 1905, 
revolvers that had been used for months 
‘ring which thousands of shots had been 
fired, the cylinders of which would turn as 
freely as though oiled daily, yet all this 
time the cylinder pins had not been oiled 
at all. Many of the Colt New Army and 
New Navy will do equally well but they 
are in the minority. There is much more 
that could be written concerning these two 
revolvers, but as this is a subject that has 
often been written on before I will close 
by saying that either gun will (if accorded 
the treatment that a first-class firearm de- 
serves) prove quite satisfactory for all who 
are looking for the best in double action 
belt revolvers. 

As to the .44 Russian I can only say that 
while its accuracy has never been dis- 
puted the performance of this cartridge 
at any considerable range can be likened— 
and appropriately—to “throwing rocks”’— 
it being understood that reference here is 
made to the arm when used with its 23- 
grain black powder charge which, while giv- 


Editor Outdoor Life: —The regular Sunday 
shoot of the Spokane Rifle and Revolver 
Club was held on January 19th, and some 
of the resulting scores were so good that 


SPLENDID RIFLE WORK IN WASHINGTON, 
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ing the best of accuracy, seems altogether 
too light for the heavy 256-grain bullet for 
long range work without raising sights. It 
is only proper to state, however, that while 
I have a very poor opinion of this cartridge 
when loaded with black powder, I am in- 
formed that the same cartridge, when loaded 
with smokeless, is much more powerful and, 
therefore, far more satisfactory from every 
point of view. Just what the powder charge 
should be or what brand of powder would 
give the best results, I do not know, as I 
have never used this arm with smokeless 
loads, but I feel quite certain that it would 
use at least 5 to 5% grain “Bull’s Eye” and 
the 256-grain bullet tempered 1-12 and prove 
both accurate and powerful. One of the best 
features about the .44 Russian is the fact 
that the shell is very heavy and will stand 
reloading indefinitely, and being straight, is 
better adapted to the requirements of the 
average target shooter, who usually uses a 
variety of loads in the same gun than some 
of the others. But, notwithstanding all 
this, I would never seriously consider the 
purchase of one of these arms unless intend- 
ing using smokeless loads equivalent in 
strength, to the regulation .45 Colt. 

I believe this—the .45 Colt—to be fully 
as accurate as the .38 calibers mentioned, 
but not in the hands of the average shooter; 
for while the same accuracy can be obtained 
in the hands of a comparatively favored 
few, the fact is often clearly apparent that 
the average shooter can perform more sat- 
isfactorily with the arms of insignificant re- 
port and, by comparison, imperceptable re- 
coil. While many may be ready to take is- 
sue with me regarding many statements 
made in the above, I can only say that I 
have written of the different arms men- 
tioned as I have found them. Others might 
have entirely different views and, by the 
way, that is their privilege and for the bene- 
fit of Outdoor Life Arms and Ammunition 
Department. same should be freely given. 


I am interested to know if they are not 
up to the record. Among others, L. 8S. 
Hawxhurst of Spokane, using a Schoyen 
muzzle-loading .32-40 rifle with black pow- 
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der, made the following four strings of ten 
shots each: 225, 222, 224, 230, and as these 
were shot without intervening shots, they 
constitute a score of 901 for forty shots; 
the possible being 1000. Shooting was done 
strictly off-hand at 200 yards and the Ger- 
man ring target was used. 

Denver shooters will also be interested 
to know that the rifle used is the same 
which in the hands of D. W. King won the 
record for 100 shots, which stood for several 
years unbroken. You will be able no doubt 
to give the figures of this record, which I 
have forgotten. HENRY POWER. 

Washington. 


{Mr. Hawxhurst’s score shows excellent 
shooting but not up to record. King’s record 
for 100 shots was made on the Standard 
American target, the figures being 917 out 
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of a possible 1000. It is hard to draw an 
even comparison of the relative merits of 
these scores on account of their having 
been made on different targets, but suppos- 
ing that Mr. Hawxhurst’s average for his 
four strings was 225 on the German Ring, 
King, according to his score of 917 on the 
Standard American, would have averaged 
about 230 on the German Ring. Therefore 
he has Mr. Hawxhurst beaten about five 
points on each string. On October 12, in a 
match with Mr. Hubelek, Dr. W. G. Hudson, 
in fifty shots, made a score of 1165, or an 
average of 233. This will give our corre- 
spondent an idea of what kind of scores the 
leading shots are making. Dr. Hudson’s 
score, however, does not detract at all from 
the excellence of Mr. Hawxhurst’s work, 
which is, as we have before stated, splendid 
shooting.—Editor. ] 


SOME INTERESTING SECRETS FROM CAPTAIN HARDY. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Our mutual friend, 
Mr. Ashley Haines, has in a personal letter 
requested me to write an article, or series 
of articles on fancy rifle, revolver and shot- 
gun shooting. It will hardly be necessary 
for me to explain that writing is not my 
vocation, as the reader will observe this 
long before he or she has concluded this 
article. 

I might say first that I have made a busi- 
ness of fancy shooting, using ail kinds of 
guns, for the past twenty years. During 
this time the question that perhaps has 
been asked me most is, “Why cannot a man 
whois able to handle a rifle so well, shoot a 
shotgun with the same precision?” This prob- 
lem is one that the students of the game 
have been wrestling with for many years, 
and while many reasons are given, still no 
one has ever been able to make it exactly 
clear. The rule seems to hold good in about 
all cases. There are a few, however, who 
average up fairly well, but no great records 
are ever made. 

One who has never been connected with 
the shooting game naturally thinks that be- 
cause one is able to hit successfully with 
the rifle small marbles and perform seem- 
ingly impossible stunts, he should be able 
to hit with ease all the targets thrown from 
a trap, by using a shotgun. When the rifle 


shot is hitting these small objects they are 
never more than fifteen feet away, and are 
usually thrown straight up. All that is nec- 
essary, therefore, is to hold a little under 
and you will hit the object. Of course, it 
requires a quick and well-trained eye, and 
the finger, eye and brain must work in per- 
fect harmony to be successful. While in 
shotgun shooting your targets are always go- 
ing away from you, and at all sorts of 
angles, making it necessary to judge every 
one differently. The rifle shot has gotten 
so used to allowing only for the falling of 
his target that his finger becomes so edu- 
cated that in shotgun shooting at the trap 
it will pull the trigger when he knows he 
is wrong. Rifle and shotgun shooting is en- 
tirely a different game, as is stationary work 
with the rifle. The average onlooker nat- 
urally supposes when he sees a rifle shot 
perform. with ease all the difficult aerial 
stunts, that he should be able to hit any- 
thing stationary, but this again is a mis- 
take. The average exhibition shot is only 
a fair stationary shot. He never practices 
this sort of shooting, as it doesn’t attract 
his audiences as does the aerial work. 
People often wonder why a pitcher is not 
a good batter. The twirler, when pitching 
ball, is always watching the ball go from 
him, but when he is batting the ball, it is 
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coming toward him, and consequently con- 
ditions are reversed. Furthermore, he does 
not get the practice at bat the other players 
do. Shooting targets or trap shooting is 
about the same as batting a ball. That is, 
you must learn the art of swinging, and be 
a good judge of speed and distance to prop- 
erly connect with the ball or target. 

In my travels from state to state I meet 
many rifle and revolver clubs and am usu- 
ally invited down to try my hand at their 
game. The result is they are sadly dis- 
appointed, as I am not able perhaps to hold 
my own with their poorest shot. They can- 
not understand why. I try to explain that 
my shooting does not call for that class of 
work at all, and that I seldom shoot inside; 
and you can bet your last dollar that nine 
out of every ten will knock. I have heard 
many sarcastic remarks from such people 
about fancy shooters who were really artists 
in their line but who could not come quite 
up to some one’s fancy at stationary work. 

This is why the fancy shooter dodges the 
local galleries, for he well knows what is 
in store for him. As a comparison I might 
add that I have seen many violin soloists 


who were not able to read at sight the siin- 
plest dance music, all because it was not 


their forte. Nothing can be accomplished 
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without practice, and it must be at that 
particular work in which you expect to ex- 
cel. 

You have heard the remark many times 
that so-and-so was natural for that person. 
Whenever you see an artist in any line 
make up your mind that they have worked 
many long years to accomplish their pur- 
pose, and that isn’t all—they have put their 
very soul into it if they are successful. 

Referring again to the aerial work: This 
style of shooting is becoming more popular 
every day, but there must be something 
done in the way of forming a set of rules 
making the conditions alike for each 
shooter. As it is now, there is great con- 
fusion, as no two shoot at the same size 
objects and each performer uses his own 
distance. It would be well if the rifle shoot- 
ers could get together and adopt a set of 
rules and make it so difficult that no one 
would be able to make a clean score of 1,000. 
P. A. Hindmarsh of this city has invented 
a trap for throwing marbles, wooden balls, 
or anything that is round. If this proves to 
be a success, which I believe it will, then a 
great problem has been solved. Up to date 
nothing satisfactory has ever been offered 
the rifle shooters, and this is why the game 
has been neglected. A. H. HARDY. 

Nebraska. 


A NEW REVOLVER RECORD. 


Under the rules of the United States Re- 
volver Association, a record is defined as 
the highest recognized score of any given 
number of shots fired under certain stand- 
ard conditions with the arm and ammunition 
complying with established rules. 

A letter was recently sent to the secretary 
of the United States Revolver Association, 
under date of November 18, 1907, by the 
vice president of the St. Louis Revolver 
Club, as follows: 

“On November 15, 1907. Clarence C. Cross- 
man, residing at Clayton Station, St. Louis, 
Missouri, declared his intention to shoot for 
record with the revolver at twenty yards. 
The shooting was done in accordance with 
the rules and regulations governing any re- 
volver championship matches of the United 
States Revolver Association. The details 
are given as follows: Ammunition, 8 grains 


Dupont’s shotgun smokeless powder, Ideal 
bullet No. 457130; Winchester shells. Make 
of gun, Colt’s New Service target revolver, 
.45 e-1.; trigger pull, 5 lbs.; length of barrel, 
7% inches; sights; target; distance, 20 yds. 
Verified by the undersigned. 

“The first shot of the score was fired 
at 9:30 and the last shot at 9:40 p. m. on 


COLLAR BUTTON 


12 
360,302 457,130 

the range of the St. Louis Revolver Club, 
111 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Weather conditions, ordinary indoor condi- 
tions. The undersigned witnessed the shoot- 
ing and herewith certify to the personal 
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knowledge of the correctness of the above 
details. 

“MELVIN R. MOORE, 

“Vice President St. Louis 
Revolver Club. 
Witnesses: 

“CHARLES DOMINIC, 

“LOUIS F. ALT, 

“PHIL. C. GRUND, 

“MRS. JESSIE CROSSMAN.” 

After due consideration, the score has 

been accepted by the U. S. Revolver Asso- 
ciation, superseding the previous record of 
98 made by J. B. Crabtree in 1904. Illus- 
tration No. 457130 shows the form of the 
record-making bullet and it is designated 
by that number in the Ideal catalogue. We 
also illustrate a new short-range bullet for 
the .38 Colt Army or .38 S. & W. Military 
revolver that is meeting with great favor. 
These bullets are very accurate for short 
range or indoor shooting, and they cut a 
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large, clean hole in the target, thus securing 
to the shooter a full count. 


Mr. Crossman’s record target. 


N. R. A. SHOOT TO STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your readers will 
perhaps be interested in reading the follow- 
ing in respect to the 1907 state shoot for 
the cup given by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation to the state of Washington. The 
state association set December 28th for the 
shoot and the rules were as follows: 

Each team to consist of five men; the 
distances to be 200, 300 and 600 yards and 
each man to shoot seven shots at each 
range. The regular military target to be 
used in which the black counts five and each 
ring one less until two is reached at the 
part beyond the outer circle. Any rifle and 
any sights were allowed, but all other de- 


tails were to be governed by the military 
regulations for ,small arms practice. 

The possible score per member was 105 
and the possible score per team 525. The 
Seattle team made a ‘score of 379 and the 
Spokane team 427. 

Through some misunderstanding the North 
Yakima and Tacoma teams did not abide 
by the rules and their scores of 430 and 407 
were not allowed. The cup was therefore 
awarded to the Spokane team and this team 
has now offered to shoot a new match with 
the North Yakima team; not for the cup 
but for mutual satisfaction. 

HENRY POWER, 


Washington. Sec. and Treas. 


A LINKLETTEP CHAMPION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the last 
number (February) a severe criticism of 
Mr. Linkletter’s loads. The revolver loads 
as given by Mr. Linkletter in a much earlier 
number, if I remember rightly, were not 
nearly as heavy as stated by critic. I have 
not the number of magazine at hand, but 
think the load was four grains black and six 
of Bullseye powder, and I should judge such 
a load well within the limits of safety. 

In regard to Mr. Linkletter’s recommended 


rifle load, the .40-90, it may look dangerous 
to Mr. Crossman, and would be if the same 
conditions prevailed as in the modern high- 
power small bore; but Mr. Linkletter has 
actually done these things and is very much 
alive, because in the case of the built-over 
.40-90 with 18-inch twist, seven grains black 
and sixty-three grains W. A. L. & R. powder, 
with sufficient space left for air, although 
like Mr. L., I admit it is no dude’s gun and 
has a heavy recoil, he is under those condi- 
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tions well within the limits of safety. I 
have a letter from Mr. L. in which he gives 
me a load for the .38-90 S. S., an obsolete 
cartridge that never amounted to anything, 
but which I thought might be made into 
something useful if treated by his method 
of loading and transformation of rifle, which 
proves that Mr. Linkletter’s ideas are not 
brainstorms by any means and that his 
ideas are well worth noting. In his advice 
to me in getting a target rifle of the above 
caliber he recommends me to get a W. S. S. 
-30-40, remove barrel] and have a .38-90 fitted 
in its place—of course nickel steel, with 
rifling tapered and a twist of thirteen inches. 
As bullet is desired for patching with paper, 
he recommends 360 grains, modified Spitzer 
point, which will make it between .3% and 
4 caliber long for powder charge. He rec- 
ommends a black powder priming charge of 
six grains with fifty-three of W. A. L. & R. 
with two felt wads, one paper wad on pow- 


DR. BLACK WRITES ABOUT 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your February 
issue Mr. W. F. Ulmer wants to know why 
I prefer the .38 Special to a smaller arm. 
If you can spare the space [ shall be glad 
to give my reasons, which are as follows: 

1. As a belt gun, it will stop any game 
on which one would care to use a revolver. 

2. It is a far better “man-stopper” than 
the smaller caliber, though it has been pretty 
thoroughly demonstrated in army circles 
that even the .38 does not have shocking 
power enough. Some of us are in, or have 
been in, vocations that require one to “tote” 
and occasionally to use a revolver, and I 
want to say that under circumstances the 
weight of a .38 at one’s hip is mighty com- 
forting. As a physician, I have attended to 
many gunshot wounds and can say that I 
have seen men fatally shot with a .32 caliber 
gun who still had a great deal of fight left 
in them. 
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der. Of course the rifle with such a load 
will nearly equal the .405 in recoil, but the 
range no doubt will be far superior to it. 
In the near future I will have just such 
an arm and ammunition made, and I cal- 
culate to stay behind it, notwithstanding 
the adverse criticism of the Linkletter loads. 
for they are not nearly as dangerous as 
they appear. Mr. L.’s recommendations are 
much more elaborate as to construction of 
barrel, etc., and he certainly knows whereof 
he speaks. I am glad to note that Dr. 
Hudson will give those loads his attention, 
as his judgment evidently may be taken as 
final. H. SURRY. 
Washington. 


{Our correspondent, as well as all others 
who have read Mr. Linkletter’s recommenda- 
tions on loads, will be interested in Dr. 
Hudson’s report on tests of these loads, 
published in this issue.—Editor.] 


THE .38 SPECIAL REVOLVER. 


3. The .38 Special, using the .38 Colt long 
cartridge, puts one on the same footing with 
the military and enables one to enter such 
competition. 

4. At 100 yards the .38 Special is un- 
doubtedly more accurate, especially if the 
wind is blowing. 

5. The .38 caliber shells are much easier 
to handle in reloading, as is the bullet. 

As to recoil, I use the .38 Special with my 
load as given in the January number, in all 
my trick shooting, and like it because of 
the very light recoil. My wife uses the 
Special and I have often seen her fire a 
string of 100 shots and have yet to hear her 
complain of recoil. If the small hand of a 
woman can hold the .38 Special down for 
as high as 80, 81 and 84 (Standard Ameri- 
can), I think the question of recoil is set- 
tled. DR. R. L. BLACK. 

Colorado. 


THE HOXIE BULLET. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I presume there 
are many users of the high-power rifles who 
have, at times, discovered that the ordinary 
soft point bullet failed to mushroom regu- 
larly on animal tissue, and while readily 


recognizing the. advantages these rifles af- 
forded in the way of high velocity and flat 
trajectory, have, nevertheless desired a bul- 
let that could be depended upon expanding 
with absolute certainty. Those who have 
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had an experience with the majority of these 
small bores are no doubt aware that in a 
few of these calibers (when used with the 
common soft point bullet) the bullet would 
occasionally fly to pieces on impact, and, 
failing to penetrate to an animal’s vitals, 
prove worthless (in these few instances) 
for big game. But, as intimated at first, 
the chief cause for complaint was the fail- 
ure of many of the bullets to mushroom 
properly and while some of them are, per- 
haps, as well left alone the majority of 
these H. P. calibers are without doubt 
far superior for hunting purposes when 
equipped with the Hoxie bullet, which it is 
claimed (and from my limited experience 
with them I think the claims are well 
founded) will invariably expand upon com- 
ing in contact with animal tissue and there- 
fore prove far more deadly than many other 
forms of bullets now in use. It is barely 
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possible that some of the Hoxie cartridges 
might prove unnecessarily severe for deer, 
still I can recall several instances where 
crippled deer escaped when struck with the 
ordinary bullet that would undoubtedly have 
been secured had it been struck with a 
Hoxie and in these instances it would have 
been meat saved, although more would have 
been spoiled in the neighborhood of the 
Hoxie wound on the deer secured than if 
bagged with some other form of bullet. 
Looking at the matter from all points I 
am inclined to believe that for most big 
game hunting the Hoxie will prove the 
most satisfactory of any type of bullet now 
offered. For those living in wolf and coy- 
ote infested districts this ammunition should 
prove especially valuable, for if there are 
any animals which require more “shooting 
up” than these devastators of flocks and 
herds I have yet to find them. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


QUERIES ANSWERED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see you still keep 
up the fight for the Haines Model Revolver. 
I notice that one of the experimenters 
worked out a model gun from wood and 
parts of other Colts. Now, why could not a 
person take the lock frame and barrel from 
a Colt double-action—that is, the old style 
rod-ejector gun—and the trigger guard and 
backstrap from the single-action Army and 
fit them together? Any good gunsmith could 
do this and make a single-action set of 
works for it. At least, I should think so. 
I hope to see the new gun made in 4458. & 
W. Russian. This is to my notion the best 
all-around cartridge made to-day. I am an ad- 
mirer of the Marlin rifle, and for all time: 
give me black powder. I use all kinds of 
oil and greases, but smokeless will pit a 
rifle, I find. It seems to act the same in 
any rifle [ have ever seen, even with the 
best of care. D. R. WIGGINS. 

California. 


Answer.—The back strap of the Colt sin- 
gle-action might fit the rod-ejector double- 
action revolver, but the front strap, or guard, 
would not, and although it might be fitted 
to the frame of the latter arm, I am of the 
opinion that it would be about as easy to 
make a new one. But even if the straps 


were fitted to the frame as mentioned, there 
are very few gunsmiths who would attempt 
converting it into a single-action, for this 
would be a far more difficult task than 
would at first appear, and the expense of 
making one of these arms would be far 
greater than many would be willing to pay. 
And if a single-action were made as above 
mentioned, it would not come within the 
specifications of the proposed new single- 
action revolver, for it would not be for the 
.88 Special cartridge, nor would it have the 
swing-out cylinder—for anyone can readily 
see that the frame of the rod-ejector model 
being very small at front end under cylin- 
der, would not permit of being remodeled 
into a swing-out. The millionaires could 
have such an arm made, but the majority 
of us wanting one of these arms will either 
have to wait until the makers are ready 
to place such an arm on the market or take 
the best now offered and be content. 
Regarding the pitting of your rifles when 
smokeless powder is used, must say that I 
can not understand this. I know that when 
the smokeless rifles were first placed on 
the market that I had all kinds of trouble 
with them. They were difficult to clean, 
and after standing a few days the inside 
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of the barrel would look much as | should 
have expected had blasting powder been 
used. I may be unusually fortunate with 
my rifles, for I have no trouble now what- 
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ever, for after cleaning thoroughly and oil- 
ing with “3 in 1” there is no pitting, rusting 
or trouble of any kind. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


MR. LINKLETTER’S LOADS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In common with a 
large number of other shooters, my atten- 
tion has been attracted from time to time 
by the excessive loads which Mr. Linkletter 
has so often advocated in these columns. 
The present article is not intended, in any 
sense, to be an attack upon Mr. Linkletter, 
but is written because so many friends in 
the shooting fraternity have asked me “Who 


Copy of group (actual size) made 
with .38 Special cartridge, loaded 
with J. E. Sullivan’s “Manhattan” 
load, 2% egrs. Bullseye and Ideal 
bullet No. 36072. Most of the Man- 
hattan members use this load in- 
doors, so as not to annoy other oc- 
cupants of the building. 


is right, Linkletter or those who make the 
powder?”’—that I determined to try one or 
more of these loads at the first opportunity, 
and note the results. 

As the last load advocated by him was a 
charge of twelve grains of Bullseye and 


Group of ten shots (actual size), 
machine rest, made with .38 Special, 
service charge. 


seven grains of black powder, in the .44-40, 
using a revolver “built over” according to 
his ideas (also published), I decided to start 
with that. He also recommended it for 
rifles, but I had no .44-40 rifle, so I “built 
over” a .44-40 Colt New Service by reaming 
out the rifling from the first half-inch of 
the barrel, as described by him, and used 
that. 

For the sake of comparison, in case this 


load should be found to shoot exceptionally 
well, I first fired a string of shots from 
regular factory-loaded black powder cart- 
ridges, and then a string with smokeless 
cartridges loaded in the manner advocated 
by the makers of the powder (five grains 
of Bullseye, a nitro-primer, and a tight-fit- 
ting bullet of the regular weight). Factory 
smokeless powder cartridges were not used, 
because the .44-40 smokeless as made in 
the factory are loaded with powder that is 
adapted more to rifles than revolvers, and 
it is not quick enough for revolver shooting. 

The groups were shot from a machine rest 
at sixty feet. As to the machine rest usea, 
I might say that a year or so ago certain 
expert revolver shots in the Manhattan Rifle 
and Revolver Association, of which I am a 
member, got into an argument over the sub- 
ject of revolver machine rests, and each 
went to work and made one according to his 


Group (actual size) made with 5 
zrs. Bullseye and .44-40-200 car- 
tridge and tight bullet. Smokeless 
primers. 


own ideas. They were of all kinds, some 
admitting of very free recoil and flip, others 
limiting it more or less. The odd part ox 
it was that they all gave remarkably good 
results when the ammunition and gun were 
right, but as we did not want so many ma- 
chine rests around we disposed of all except 
the one which seemed to be best adapted 
to the purposes of the club. The machine 
rest used is, therefore, the choice from quite 
a variety. 

It will be noted that the results with the 
black powder cartridge are not good. Be- 
sides giving an unpleasantly heavy report 
and recoil, a rocket-like stream of sparks 
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went down the gallery at each discharge, 
showing that more of the powder was burn- 
ing outside of the barrel than in it. The 
cartridge is evidently loaded with powder 
more adapted to rifle shooting than to re- 
volvers. 

Now look at the results with Bullseye 
revolver powder, in a suitable load. The 


Grou (actual size) made with 
-44-40-200 cartridge, factory loaded 
with black powder. 
gun shoots clean, there are no sparks 
streaming out of the muzzle, and the recoil 
is much less. While the accuracy is not 
what it is with the .38 Special, which most 
of our club members use for target shooting, 
it shows what a great advantage Bullseye 
smokeless gives over black when intelli- 
gently used. The .44-40 is evidently just 
what it was intended to be—that is, a rough 
and ready gun of good execution, suitable 
for frontier use, but without pretensions to 
accuracy. 

Next I loaded with Mr. Linkletter’s cart- 
ridges, prepared exactly in accordance with 
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his instructions as printed in this paper. 
Suspecting that something might give way, 
from what I knew of the strength of the 
powder and its very evident misuse in the 
present instance, I discreetly attached a 
long string to the trigger and retired around 
the corner of a stone wall. I also placed 
some three-fourths-inch boards about the 
breech, to note the results if anything should 
fly. It was impossible to get a group, be- 
cause the first shot (which sounded like 
blasting rocks) wrecked the weapon. Pieces 
of the wreckage flew with sufficient force to 
imbed themselves in the boards, one of 
which was split in two by part of the re- 
volver cylinder going through it. The re- 
mains of the revolver are shown in the 
companying photograph. 

This revolver was the only weapon of ex- 
actly the caliber described and used by Mr. 
Linkletter in my possession at the time the 
tests were made. Some time in the future, 
when I have a .40 caliber rifle which I want 
to sacrifice, I may try some of the other 
loads. 

There are a few facts that ought to im- 
press themselves upon any thoughtful 
shooter, in regard to using loads greater 
than those recOmmended by the makers of 
the powder and fire-arms. In the first place, 
these makers know very accurately from ac- 
tual pressure-gauge tests how far within the 
line of safety they are, just as an engineer 
can calculate, with great accuracy, the 
strength of a steel bridge he has built. 
After the engineer has built his bridge, sup- 
pose he tests it by means of a weight just 
within what his calculations tell him it will 
stand. If it carries that successfully, he 
will take, say, half of it-as the permissible 
load-limit of the bridge, and he calls what- 
ever the bridge will carry above that the 
margin or factor of safety. But pretty soon 
some one comes along (Mr. Linkletter?) 
and says, “This man is a fool; I know that 
bridge will carry so-and-so-many pounds” 
(mentioning a weight close to or beyond the 
breaking point) “and I advise all my friends 
to trundle that amount of weight over it 
whenever opportunity offers.” Who is going 
to lay the blame on the engineer if some- 
thing gives way under these circumstances? 
And whois going tohold the powder maker 
or the arms manufacturer to account if 


(Continued on Page 316.) 





DENVER’S NEW GARAGE. 


Denver now boasts of the largest garage 
in the West, if not, indeed, in this country. 
The man to whose energy should be given 
the credit for this big establishment is John 
M. Kuykendall, proprietor of the Denver Om- 
nibus & Cab Company, who for years has not 
only conducted the largest livery in Denver, 
but who has been known as the greatest 
horseman and horse lover in the West. Mr. 
Kuykendall has always been a leader in 
whatever avocation he has allowed his hob- 
bies to drift; as the largest livery caterer 
in the West he has for years held sway. Now 
that he has entered the automobile game, 
does not mean that he loves the horse less, 
but the motor car more. It means that, fore- 
seeing a great tidal wave approaching in 
favor of the automobile, he wants to be pre- 
pared to care for this business in the same 
elaborate, correct and efficient manner in 
which he has heretofore handled the livery 
business of this city. 

Denver was among the first cities of the 
United States to inaugurate the system of 
seeing the city by motor-propelled cars. 
These cars were operated by the Denver Om- 
nibus and Cab Company, that being their 
advent into the motor-car business. Their 


next venture in this line was the establish- 
ment of the “electric garage” at 1508 Cleve- 
land Place, where they did a thriving busi- 
ness, and where they fully demonstrated that 
a large scheme similar to the one in question 


was not only feasible, but absolutely advisa- 
ble. 

Mr. Kuykendall has surrounded himself 
with a corps of the most able assistants to 
be found in the West. At the head of these 
men he has placed Lyman R. Stone, as mana- 
ger of the motor-car department, and E, W. 
Swanbrough as sales manager of this de- 
partment. These men are among the best 
known automobile tradesmen in this coun- 
try, and are eminently qualified to handle all 
the business coming within their respective 
duties. 

On the opposite page is shown some views 
of the motor-car department of the Denver 
Omnibus and Cab Company, the building 
and equipment of which cost $100,000. This 
is no small sum to sink in a business in Den- 
ver, but the great growth of the automobile 
industry demands it, and if Mr. Kuykendall 
had not arisen to the opportunity, it is most 
likely that in a short time some other public 
spirited citizen would. 

The new building has four stories and 
basement, the floor space being 32,000 sq feet. 
The basement is used for keeping safely 
lubricating oils and also for the storage of 
ears that are not in active service. Here 
also are improved heating plants that give 
the entire building the proper temperature 
at all times, and hot water plants to supply 
hot water for sponging and the general con- 
venience of the men. 


*spect one. 


The first floor is the salesroom. The walls 
are plastered and finished pure white, giving 
volumes of light, and having not a post to 
mar the great sweep of space. It is an ideal 
surrounding in which to show a car and in- 
In the center of the floor is a 
large turn table that will accommodate with 
ease the largest car manufactured. In the 
rear are the offices, and also two complete 
Bowser systems of gasoline storage that have 
a capacity each of 210 gallons, handling two 
grades of gasoline. It is needless to say 
that the floors are reached by means of an 
elevator service with a capacity sufficiently 
large to insure carrying the heaviest cars 
from floor to floor. 

The second floor is used for the accommo- 
dation of cars that are in daily use. For 
the convenience of the chauffeur there are 
work benches and tools of the best and most 
improved construction. In other words, the 
chauffeur is just about monarch of all he 
surveys on this floor with everything to make 
his work most pleasant. On this floor, also, 
is a billiard room for the use of patrons and 
for which no charge is made. Here, too, are 
locker rooms for the use of the patrons, and 
in the rear is a wash rack for cars. 

The third floor is a veritable automobile 
factory. With the exception of a few parts, 
a machine could be built here without going 
outside the garage. Here is a machine shop 
with an equipment costing about $5,000— 
comprising a compressor, lathes, drills, hack 
saw, shapers, etc., and all the machine tools 
necessary in this business. The motive power 
is electricity. On this floor are the wood 
shop for repairing bodies, blacksmith and 
trimming shops. 

The air compressor is fitted with an auto- 
matic starting device that enables it to keep 
110 pounds pressure at all times, the air be- 
ing used on the various floors for filling 
tires and blowing the dust from cushions 
and tops. 

The equipment of this floor is completed 
with store rooms for parts of machines for 
sale and stock used in the repair depart- 
ments. 

At the present time the fourth floor is 
principally occupied by the large paint shop 
and varnish rooms, These are two very com- 
plete establishments, with large area. The 
varnish room is sealed with plaster and cov- 
ered with two coats of white lead to insure 
the impossibility of dust entering it and 
marring the delicate work that is always in 
progress. Adequate ventilators are installed 
to carry off the fumes of varnish. 

The contract has been let for the building 
of a complete rubber plant to be installed 
on the fourth floor, and when finished all 
tires, pneumatic and solid, can be expedi- 
iously repaired. 

















Motor Car Department, Denver Omnibus & Cab Co., (see opposite page.) 
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with Mr 


Result of one shot 


Linkletter’s 


under such atrocious misuse things “blow 
up,” as they did with Mr. Linkletter’s cart- 
ridge? 

I earnestly hope that no other shooter has 
tried this load without the string and stone 
wall] attachments which served me so well. 
It is particularly unfortunate when this kind 
of vicious advice goes forth in connection 
with so meritorious a powder as Bullseye. 











load in 44-40 cartridge, 


For, aside from the devoted efforts of the 
officers of the United States Revolver Asso- 
ciation,. nothing has done so much in recent 
years to build up the sport of revolver shoot- 
ing as the greatly increased accuracy, clean- 
liness and general satisfaction which have 
resulted from the almost universal adoption 
of Bullseye powder. 
New York. W. G. HUDSON, M. D. 





A TEXAS SHOOTING WONDER. 

















The world’s records for. wing shooting 
with a rifle were smashed in San Antonio, 
Texas, recently by Adolph Topperwein. 


Shooting for ten consecutive days at 2\%- 
inch wooden blocks thrown into the air at 
a distance of 20 feet, he hit 49,996 out of 50,- 
000—only 4 misses—and 72,491 out of 72,500, 
making straight runs of 14,540, 13,599, 13,292 
and 13,219. This performance breaks several 
world’s record, both in the number of ta- 
gets shot at consecutively and the number 
hit without a miss. The illustration shows 
Mr. Topperwein sitting upon the targets, 
most of which were hit almost exactly in 
the center. In doing this wonderful shooting 
he used only two .22 caliber rifles—Winches- 
ter repeaters. His ammunition was of the 
smokeless variety made by the Winchester 
people and famed for its accuracy and clean- 
liness. 








ROUGHING IT 


soon grows tiresome unless the food is good. 
Good milk is one item indispensable to a 
cheerful camp, and Borden’s solves the prob- 
lem. Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk keep indef- 
initely anywhere, and fill everymilk orcream 
requirement. Beware of cheap imitations, 











The Boys of the Glee Club, by James Whit- 
comb Riley; illustrations by Will Vaw- 


ter; decorations by Franklin Booth; 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
Among all of James Whitcomb Riley's 


poems this will rank high. The book is so 
beautifully decorated and illustrated that it 
is worthy of being called an “edition de luxe.” 
It is a strongly characteristic poem by this 
Laureate of The People; he who causes to 
vanish all that is insincere, superficial, and 
exotic. As you read, life suddenly presents 
itself in its true colors and just relations of 
simplicity and reality, for James Whitcomb 
Riley stands for all that is real, human and 
worth while; a poet of the commonplace but 
not a commonplace poet. “The Boys of the 
Old Glee Club” is written in Riley's well- 
known and much-loved Hoosier dialect that 
“catches hold of your heart’s loose strings 
and gathers them up in tune.” Will Vaw- 
ter’s pictures which adorn the book, are not 
only among the most beautiful of the year's 
offerings, but they are at the head of the 
very few which really illustrate. The page 
designs are by Franklin Booth, and the book 
is dedicated “To Newton Booth Tarkington.” 


Abe Martin's Almanack, by Kin Hubbard; il- 
lustrated by the author; The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., publischers, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


This is a diary of humorous sayings and 
funnyisms that cannot help but cause the 
most sober to laugh. As per the “preface,” 
it contains timely hints to farmers and young 
women, actual facts about the moon, 
trological lore, true explanations 
dreams, famous political speeches, rare phil- 
osophical musings, and much valuable infor- 
mation along many lines. James Whitcomb 
Riley thus Muses over Abe Martin: 

“Abe Martin!—dad-burn his old picture! 
P’tends he’s a Brown County fixture— 
A kind of comical mixture— 

Of hoss-sense and no sense at 


as- 
about 


all!” 


The Black Bag, by Louis Joseph Vance, 
ilustrations by Thomas 
Bobbs-Merril Company, 
$1.50. 


This is another thrilling romance by the 
author whose “Brass Bowl’ was so eagerly 
read by thousands of people last season. The 
principal scenes are laid in London, where a 
rich young American, who had gone abroad 
to study art, is left almost stranded, by 
ing his fortune through the San Francisco 
earthquake. He has thus far been so ab- 
sorbed in his art that he has given no atten- 


with 
Fogarty, 
Indianapolis, 


los- 


Some New Books 


tion to women 
thing is lacking in 


, and now discovers that some- 


his life. Just the 
charming heroine makes her appearance, 
with the “Black Bag,” with mysterious 
tents. He instinctively feels that danger 
threatens her, and is led into a series of ex- 
citing adventures through his efforts to save 


here 


con- 


the girl. The action is rapid and thrilling, 

the interest intense, holding the reader from 

start to finish. It is safe to say that this 

will even out-distance “The Brass Bowl” in 

popularity the coming year. 

The Mystic Mid-Region, by Arthur J. Bur- 
dick; $2.00 net; G. P. Putnam's Sons 
New York. 

This volume differs from earlier works 
dealing with the American deserts in that 
while some of these treat of generalities 
only and others confine themselves to a single 
feature or locality, Mr. Burdick covers the 
whole subject. The deserts offer so many 
obstacles to research that they are compara- 
tively unknown even to the inhabitants of 
the regions bordering thereon. In The Mystic 
Mid-Region, the author has endeavored to 
bring to the public both a general knowl- 
edge of the deserts of the Southwest and a 
particular acquaintance by means of pen and 
camera with, many of the most unique fea- 
tures and interesting localities in California 
and adjacent desert regions. The author 
points out that, instead of being utterly re- 


pellant as many believe, the deserts offer one 
of the most interesting fields imaginable 
for exploration and nature study. 











RANCH LIFE IN THE WEST 


Still Plenty of Chances to Get Bich and 
Secure Free Homes.—Book of 
Views and Map Free. 

A new book has been published describing 
ranch life in the West. here is an enor- 
mous demand for the volume—truly, every- 
body wants it. Reads like fiction, yet ab- 
solutely true. It describes big ranches, tells 
how farmers and ranchmen are amassing 
huge fortunes and shows how new citizens 
mer do likewise. 

he book gives the government land and 
mining laws, fish and game laws, together 
with a late county map of Colorado. Cuwn- 
tains 100 photo-engravings of farm and 
ranch views, cowboy life, etc. Editions cost 
$2,000 to issue. 

The book is free—do you want it? 
troduce our big illustrated western family 
magazine (established 1903) we will send 
you the above described ranch book and 
our famous monthly magazine a whole year, 
all for only 30c cash or ostage stamps. 
Clubs of 3 and 3 books 70c, for $1. Money 
back if not more than pleased. Our maga- 
zine prints views of scenery, stories of ad- 
venture and sketches and tells all about 
the West. Act quick, send to-day. Address 


RANCH LIFE MAGAZINE, 
Room 2, 1632 Tremont 8t., Denver, Colo. 


To in- 

















FREE BOOK ABOUT HAIR, 


Tells you how a simple aid to nature 
stops falling hair, cures dandruff, or prevents 
and cures baldness without drugs or elec- 
tricity. Special guarantee and 60 days free 
trial to those sending their name “for 
this illustrated book to the Modern Vacuum 
Cap Co., 422 Barclay Blk., Denver, Colo. 





RACYCLES. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. of Middle- 
town, Ohio, makers’ of Racycle bicy- 
cles, write us that their volume of business 
from Sept. 1, 1907, to the nresent time shows 
an increase of 25% over the same period for 
the former year. Last year was the best year 
in the history of this company, the volume of 
business having increased 64% over the sea- 
son of 1906. 

The Miami company attribute a large part 
of the popularity of their wheels the past 
year to the fact that they have introduced 
English steel tubing with drop-forged heads, 
fork crown and seat-post clusters in the 
frame construction of their wheels. The com- 
pany issues a handsome catalog, which 
should be in the hands of all interested. 





STRELINGER MARINE ENGINES. 
STERLING MARINE ENGINES. 


The recent purchase by the Strelinger Ma- 
rine Engine Company of Detroit of the as 
sets and business of the Detroit Gas Engine 
and Machinery Company, and the remova) 
of the Strelinger company to 46 E. Congress 
street, Detroit, gave it two magnificent ad 
vantages. This company is now in positio, 
to furnish every description of engine, both 


marine and stationary. The company has 
put in a complete line of marine and sta. 
tionary engines and all boat accessories. 
The success which has crowned the ef- 
forts of this company has been rapid and 
notable. Within the past six weeks it has 
shipped “Strelinger’” marine engines to Ore- 


gon, Florida, California, Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts; to Melbourne, Auckland and New 
South Wales. 

The technical advantages of “Strelinger’ 
engines would exceed our space to describe 
Every engine is subject to a very rigid test 


under its own power before it can leave 
the factory, and every Strelinger engine 
develops 25 per cent. or more above the 


horse power at which it is rated 
engines are built for those who desire an 
economical, powerful, easily controlted, 
steadilv reliable and very durable engine at 


Strelinger 


a reasonable price. 





They are made in 4-cycle, 
one to four cylinder, and with mechanical or 
jump-spark equipment. 

All who contemplate the purchase of a 
marine or stationary engine will do well to 
write the Strelinger Marine Engine Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, for its descriptive illus- 
trated book, which is free for the asking. 





LOOK OUT FOR HIM. 


A man representing himself as Jas. Teni- 
pleton, Jas. Hauk, J. F. Templeton, etc., has 
been soliciting subscriptions for Outdoor Life 
through Nebraska, Iowa and other eastern 
states, and failing to remit to us. Our 
sportsmen friends are therefore hereby 
warned not to give such a man any money on 
our account. He is about 45 to 50 years old, 
height about 5 feet 10 inches, weighs about 
170 pounds, of dark complexion and has a 
glass eye. 





THE COAXER TROUT FLY. 


w. T. Jamison, manufacturer of Coaxer 
trout fly, 1388 Lexington street, Chicago, is 
making these flies in very attractive designs 
for 1908. This fly was designed by one of 
the most expert and widely known trout fish- 
ermen in the United States, and after two 
years’ use it has proved itself to be a very 
remarkable and successful bait. It is a com- 
bination of fly and bait, and has all the good 
qualities of each. The Coaxer trout fly is a 
surface bait, and rides right side up on the 
swiftest mountain stream or the quietest 
pool, When used in running water it dances 
about on the ripples in an exceedingly lively 
manner, in fact, it actually seems to be en- 
dowed with life. Its construction absolutely 
prevents matting, shrinking, fading or loss 
of character. Write to Mr.” Jamison for his 
new catalog, just out. 





THE LUGER PISTOL. 


We have of late years received many in- 
quiries from readers asking where Luger 
Automatic Pistols could be purchased in 
this country. As we are now carrying an ad- 
vertisement of the American agent of this 
arm those who are seeking infurmation on 
the Luger can receive literature and have 
all questions asked by writing the agent, Mr. 
H. Tauscher, box 1605, New York city. This 
arm is modeled after the world-famed Max- 
im gun—using smokeless powder—capable of 
firing 100 shots per minute—being a verita- 
ble triumph of the armorer’s art. The Lu- 
ger pistol is a “repeater,” automatically re- 





























SOUTHERN QUAIL ARE PLENTIFUL! 


Look for the Red U. M. C. Trademark on your 
game shells. The red U. M. C. ball is on every case 
and box standing as a mark of merit. It protects you 
against inferior and ‘‘just as good’’ shells. Memorize 
this trademark. Call for U. M. C. shells and you'll have 
uniform, snappy, hard-hitting loads. 


Insist—it’s worth while. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Write to M. HARTLEY COMPANY, Sole Representative 
313-315 Broadway, New York City. 
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SiON, 


AUTOLOADING SHOTGUN‘ y 


A SPORTSMAN WRITES 


“I was skeptical about the autoloading 
system, but now I have laid aside my other 
guns for the Remington.’” 5 shots at your 
command and your trigger finger does all 
the work. Reloaded by its own recoil. 
Hammerless, solid breech. Lessened re- 
coil and the hardest shooter on the market. 
Modern gun at a moderate price. $40 list. 
Large illustrated catalogue free. 





REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


Write toM. HARTLEY COMPANY, Sole Representative 
313-315 Broadway, New York City. 















STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“SRE The Name is stamped on 
every loop — Be sure it’s there 


THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—WNEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 





Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


Outdoor Life 
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loading and cocking itself, so long as there 


is a cartridge in the magazine Magazines 
are interchangeable, easily thrown out and 
inserted, and contain eight cartridges It 1s 
made in 7.65 mm, and 9 mm., each 8 shots, 
and sells for $25.00. The muzzle velocity is 
1150 feet; rapidity, 116 shots per minute; 
weight -of bullet, 93% grains; weight of 
charge, 5.2 grains. 





INDIAN MOTORCYCLES. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the Motor 
Cycle News of September on the first page of 
which the account of the economy test 
by the New York Motorcycle Club in which 
an Indian Motorcycle won first place, running 
200 miles at an expense of 27 cents 

There are three models of motorcycles 
this year as well as tri-car, delivery van, and 


is 


tandem attachments. The motorcycles con- 
sist of 2% H. P. single cylinder, a 3% H. P. 
single cylinder and a 5 H. P. twin cylinder. 
To all of these models may be applied 
the new mechanical inlet valve, which ena- 
bles the machine to be run much slower than 
formerly, at a slow walk, in fact, without 
stalling the motor. This is a wonderful ad- 


vantage in 


in 


a crowded street or rough place 


the road. 
Another 


small but very important im- 








provement which is not found on any other 
machine manufactured in the United States. 
is a little oil gauge at the bottom of the crank 
case, by which, at a glance, the, rider can tell 
how his oil is and how far his machine will 
run before oiling. This eliminates all guess 
work and any possible chance of ruining the 
motor. 

The machine has always had the reputa- 
tion of being a high-grade machine, in fac’ 
the best that could be built without regard 


to expense in material, workmanship, or 
equipment, ‘ 
The Wisconsin Motocycle Company of 


Monroe. Wisconsin, are sales agents for this 
machine and will be glad to send literature 
describing the Indian or answer any corres- 
pondence regarding it. We would advise our 
readers who may contemplate the purchase 
of one to write the above company, mention- 
ing this article. 





STEVENS VICTORIES. 


At the fourth annual tournament of the 
Indoor .22 Caliber Rifle League of the United 
States held at Rochester, New York, January 
27th to February ist, Stevens rifles and Stev- 
ens telescopes made a clean sweep. These 
arms won all leading prizes by an over- 
whelming majority. 

In the most important contest of the tour- 
nament; that the championship 100 shot 
match, A. Hubelak was first, scoring 2464 
points out of a possible 2500. F. C. Ross and 


is, 


R. Gute tied at second nlace, with a score 
of 2460. L, P. Ittel was third, scoring 2458 
points. 

Mr. Hubelak was equipped with a Stev- 


ens rifle and Stevens telescope and the other 
three high score men used Stevens-Pope rifles 
fitted with Stevens telescopes. 

The continuous prize match, bull’s eye 
match, honor target match, etc., were all won 
by the Stevens. 





DOUBLE OPPOSED TYPE MOTOR. 


A new type of gasoline motors for marine 
use, which becoming very popular, is the 
Double Opposed Type Motor. This type of 
motor in smaller sizes can be placed in a 
boat launch as well, or to better advan- 
tage than can the old type of vertical motor. 
The construction of the opposed type motor 
such that perfect balance is possible in 
all its parts with a possible explosion at each 
revolution, first one cylinder and then an- 
other, with a crank shaft at 180°. All work- 
ing parts are perfectly mechanically bal- 
anced and the motor is in explosive balance 
as -well. 

The construction of the motor enables it 
to be placed low in a boat, where its weight 
is better available for ballast. This low cen- 
ter of gravity feature is one that cannot be 
obtained in the vertical type of motor. 


is 


or 


is 





Sportsmen- 
Mount Your Own Trophies 


Every Sportsman can now be his own Taxidermist. 
We teach you with complete success by mail. 


Hunters, Anglers, Trappers, Nature Lovers — Here is an oppor- 
tunity you have long been waiting for! It is no longer necessary to lose the 
fine trophies you have secured during the hunting season, nor to pay Taxider- 
mists exorbitant prices for stuffing them. You can now learn this great art 
for yourself, easily and quickly during your spare time. You will soon mount 
specimens as well as the most expert Taxider- 
mist. We teach you by mail, in your own 


Sent FREE }{ home. to successfully 
Tanidorny: Magazine, Sem Mount Your Own 
Mounted Birds andaume | Game Heads, Birds 


Hundreds of letters from our 

Sportsmen Students. All the 

= ey ey and Animals 

ae eee Mail the iso to TAN all kinds of hides and furs, and make 
them into beautiful rugs and robes. No other 
art is so fascinating or interesting, and every 

man, woman or boy who enjoys outdoor life and sports needs a knowledge of 

this subject. 


By taking our course of fifteen (15) lessons you will soon be able to do perfect mounting, 
and can decorate your home, office or den with the choicest of art. Yow will have a 
delightful diversion for your leisure time, and will enjoy every moment you give to the 
subject. Thousands of men and women of 
every vocation—bankers, lawyers and busi- 
ness men—are members of our school, and endorse it in the 
highest terms, 


Big Money in 
Taxidermy 


Professional Taxidermists earn from $2000.00 to $3000.00 a year, and 
there are not half enough Taxidermists to supply the demand. 

} By giving only your spare time to this work you can easily earn from 
$20.00 to $50.00 per month. without interfering with your regular 
business or occupation. Mounted specimens sel! readily for big 
prices. Many birds and animals that are now killed and thrown 
away are valuable and can be turned into cash. 


Mr. G. E. Snyder, Rogers Park, lil., writes us: ‘I have 3s 
made over $550 during my spare time selling my speci- <> 


mens and mounting for others.’ We have hundreds ae a - 
Mounted by oar student, F. Rawson, Kalamanro, Mich. of similar letters on our files. ao s 


This is the Original School of Taxidermy, and is endorsed by our thousands of students g «/ oy 
and all leading Museums, Naturalists and ¢ 
Taxidermists, We teach the BEST STANDARD METHODS, and positively guarantee os 4 
3 





success. Expert instructors in every department. Our Taxidermy work is widely 
known, having been awarded First Grand Prize and 9 Gold Medals at the Exposition. 
The editor of any Sportsmen's Magazine will tell you of the high standing of this 
school, which has taught Taxidermy successfully for seven years. 

WE INVITE YOU TO INVESTIGATE FULLY. Send for our printed matter 
today. It will interest you, and it’s Free. We want every sportsman or 
nature lover in the country: to become a member of the only school in 

the world “for sportsmen by sportsmen.’ 

Our school and the success of our course are known and highly en- 

dorsed hy all leading sportsmen *s journals. We refer you to the 

editor of this magazine. Mail the coupon, or use postal card. 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 


BOX 64T, OMAHA, NEB. 





Outdoor Life 


With the Phillips motor of this type, there 
is also incorporated in the motor a governing 
feature, which is also an innovation for use 
on marine gasoline motors. This governing 
feature prevents the motor from racing when 
the clutch is thrown out or the reversing 
propeller wheel reversed, or the pitcn 
changed. The governor having a variable 
speed it can be adjusted for any number o 
revolutions per minute, up to the capacity 
of the motor and set down for very slow 
speed when desired for trolling, docking or 
other purposes. 

This motor is being put on the market by 
the Phillips Gasoline Engine & Motor Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois, 421 Indiana and 
Franklin streets. 


RELIABLE BOAT PLUMBING. 


We call the attention of yacht 
boat builders and others of our readers who 
are interested in marine affairs to the ad- 
vertisement of the Custiss company of New 
York, appearing in this issue. This concern 
is one of the best known in the marine 
plumbing field and fourteen years’ experi- 
ence has naturally acquainted them with 
the peculiar and troublesome features of this 
class of work. uney manufacture five styles 
of closets and finish to suit the purchaser. 
All parts are made in standard sizes which 
can be obtained anywhere, thus obviating 
inconvenience and delay if broken through 
accident. The manufacturers call particular 
attention to absence of delicate parts, ease of 
installation and positive pump action. They 
guarantee all goods fully and are prepared 
to give prompt and careful attention to or- 
ders from all parts of the country. A hhand- 
some illustrated catalog gives full details 
and all those interested should send for a 
copy, mentioning Outdoor Life. 


owners, 





ALWAYS A DRY BOAT. 


_ To pump a boat out by 
disagreeable johm It 
soils the clothes. 


hand is a long, 
ruffles the temper and 
sesides, your pump is 
never in place; probably the last friend who 
borrowed it forgot to return it. All this 
annoyance is overcome by installing a Pequot 
Power Bilge Pump, which will pump your 
boat dry in a jiffy by merely running your 
engine a few moments, Every boatman needs 
a good power pump and the Pequot fills the 
requirements so well that they are being in- 
stalled on boats everywhere. 

It is a very simple matter to attach a 
Pequot pump and it does not require the aid 
of an expert. The pump is small enough to 
go anywhere in the boat, yet of sufficient ca- 
pacity to keep it dry. It is made in three 
sizes. The cost is trifling, considering the 
tremendous saving of time and labor. If you 
baven’t such a pump in your boat, write to 
the New London Motor Co., New London, Con- 
necticut, for their catalog F, describing the 
pump and giving prices. 


NOTES. 


fall’s hunt I used a Daniel 

Sight, and I am much 
pleased with it. It is all right in theory and 
practice both. Several of my friends have 
bought the sight, and in no case have I heard 
of any adverse criticism.—George Hall, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


At the 


On my last 
Concentric Rear 


closing shoot held at Du 
Park, St. Louis, Mo., Jan, 25th, C. 8S. 
won high professional average, 374-4.0; Ed 
O’Brien, second, 367-400; F. LeNoir, third, 
361-400; A. Mermod, second amateur average, 
352-400. Ed O’Brien won the special 25 Live 
Bird event with 25 straight All of the 
above shot Dead Shot Smokeless exclusively, 


Point 
Spencer 


which adds to the many successes obtained 
by this popular powder. 


The Hoxie Ammunitiun Co., one. have 
received the following letter from C Berry 
of Emporia, Kas.: “Having used the Hoxie 
Bullet on my last hunting trip, I can say that 
it is impossible to praise it too much. nd 
that one shot with the Hoxie will kill where 
the. ordinary soft nose bullet would have 
little effect. For instance, I shot a deer very 
low that ordinarily would have gotten away 
and probably recovered from the effects of 
the wound. However, it dropped in its tracks, 
the Hoxie bullet having expanded and ex- 
erted its entire energy without penetrating 
the opposite side. Hereafter, I shall‘always 
use the Hoxie bullets.” 


The Marble Safety Axe Co., of Gladstone, 
Mich., are marketing an article called “Ezy- 
Quick Rubber Boot Repairs,” which is just 
the thing for the duck shooter or the fisher- 
man to carry when following his favorite 
sport. If you should stub a hole in your 
boot when miles from camp on a wet day, 
you could quickly repair it with this device. 
No cement is used and it cannot come off 
Twenty cents in stamps get a sample. 


Ed F. Haberlein has just received the 
following letter: just want to let you 
know how much I appreciate your book, “The 
Amateur Trainer.”” Have been training my 
dog with it, and I must say it is the finest 
book on training and the best system of 
training I ever heard of. I would not take 
$10.00 for my book if I could not secure an- 
other copy. I might further add that I have 
read other books on training, but I consider 
yours far superior to any of them, 


A world’s record was established Nov. 
15, 1907, when Mr. C. C. Crossman of St. 
Louis, Mo., shooting a Colt New Service Tar- 
get Revolver, caliber .45, scored 100 points 
out of a possible 100. On the evening when 
this remarkable target was made Mr. Cross- 
man had shot four strings of ten shots each, 
averaging 81 points, before commencing the 
record score. The shooting was all done 
under artificial light on the 20 yard range of 
the St. Louis Revolver Club. This wonder- 
ful performance refiects great credit both to 
the man and the arm used, 


The firm name 
3-in-1" has been 


of the manufacturers of 
somewhat overshadowed 
by the famous oil. The manufacturers, real- 
izing this, have shed their old name, like a 
worn-out garment and have slipped into that 
of their celebrated oil. From now on the 
company will be known as the “3-in-One Oil 
Company.” The G. W. Cole Company was a 
good name. but the “3-in-One Oil Company” 
is better. The two will be used together for 
some time, so that their old friends will 
know who they were and their new friends 
who thev are. Their address is 42 Broadway. 
New York City. 


“ 


We have just received a copy of the 
new Ideal Hand Book from the Ideal Mfg. 
Co., New Haven, Conn., in which we find many 
things that have never been catalogued be- 
fore. These include reloading tools, moulds, 
etc., for their new metal gas check bullets 
for the following high power rifles: 25-33, 
25-36, 25-20, 33 Win. Model ‘86, 35 cal. Win. 
Mode! °95, 7.65 mm., 8 mm., 9 mm, Mauser and 
Mannlicher rifies, also for the new 30-30 
Remington Automatic, 32 cal. Remington Au- 
tomatic, 35 cal. Remington Automatic, 32 cal.., 
35 cal. and 31 cal. inchester Self loading 
rifles; also new designs of their short range 
bullets for the 38 Colt’s New Army and 8. & 
W. Military revolvers. Improvements are 
shown and described for the Armory Reload- 
ing Outfit, new “Lightning” De-Capper for 
Krag and New Springfield shells, new Mic- 
rometer Sight Gauge for Model 1901 peep 
sight, Primer tables, bullet tables, and tables 
of velocity, trajectory and penetration, have 
been revised and brought up to date. 
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